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THE NOTE-BOOK OF SEVEN WAYFARERS 



Av^..e Y^^V 



escivv 



Okt let me rove a^en unspied^ 

Luonsome woodlands^ zunny woodlandSt 
Along yo%tr green-houghed hedges* zide^ 

As then I rambled^ zunny woodlands. 

William Barnes. 



And make ike chalice of the big round year 
Run o'er with gladness ; whence the Being moves 
In beauty through the world ; and all who see 
Bless him, rejoicing in his neighbourhood. 

William Wordsworth. 



The noise of the power-loom's deafening din— 

The spinning-wheel's song: 
The child-bereft mothers, the -men drunk with sin — 

To God all belong, 

Greville Mac Donald, 



At once desirous to search through and round 

The dense celestial wood, a-hloom alway. 
Which to mine eyes the morning sun attoned, 

I left the border without more delay. 

Over the fragrance-breathing soil, slow, slow, 
Along the champaign taking now my way. 

A. K, Sabin's Version of *' II Purgatorio,' 
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— thou liest 
Not, linen-swathed in Joseph's garden-tomb. 
But walkest crowned, creation's heart and bloom. 

The Diary of an Old Soul. 

GEORGE MAC DONALD. 




ALPHA- "Four letters that a child may trace ! 
BETiCAL Yet men who read, may feel a thrill 

SYMBOLS „ , ^, ^ , ' . 

trom powers that know not t%me nor space, 

Vibrations of the eternal will — 
With body and mind and soul respond 
To " love " and all that lies beyond. 

On truth's wide sea, thought's tiny skiff 
Goes dancing far beyond our speech. 

Yet thought is but a hieroglyph 
Of boundless worlds it cannot reach : 

We label our poor idols " God," 

And map with logic heavens untrod. 

Music and beauty, life and art — 
Regalia of the Presence hid — 

Command our worship, move our heart, 
Write "Love" on every coffin-lid: 

Bui infinite — beyond, above — 

The hope within that one word "Love." 



A.M. 



A CHRISTMAS PROLOGUE 

CHRISTMAS stands at the door to embrace 
with love and hope the coming year. The 
children cling to her, and she smiles through her 
tears. She hears the robins singing bravely of 
love, in gardens where, underground, the snow- 
drops are awaking from their long sleep. But she 
looks beyond the gardens into the streets, and 
she sees the agony of men who must watch those 
dearest to them starving in the midst of plenty. 
How can she smile while surrounded by such 
misery, such despair ? She knows secrets ; secrets 
that she cannot tell. She wishes that she could ; 
but human speech has no words for them. Some- 
times, sometimes. 

When a belovdd hand is laid in ours, 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Our eyes can in another's eyes read clear, 
When our world-deafened ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caress'd — 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast, 

and then she looks at us, and we understand. 
Her eyes, her" beautiful, far-seeing eyes, that are 
like those of Eager Heart in the play, say that 
she dare not be luxurious or wasteful — no, not 
even of emotion— in a world where so many go 
hungry and so many lives are sacrificed ; but she 
knows of a Joy that is eternal even in this present 
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world, not only for the rich, but also for Lazarus 
at the gate, whose share of life's feast may in the 
end be a goodlier portion than can fall to the lot 
of those who forget him now. She smiles, with 
that radiant ineffable smile, not at the pain, the 
sin, the awful inscrutable mystery, but at the 
love, the heroism, the silent self-sacrifice that are 
everjrwhere. She smiles at the dawning divinity 
of a race made in the image of Him who, though 
He was rich, for our sakes became poor, and who 
embraced death for every man that He might 
give us more abundant life. In whirring factories 
and cold cellars, in palaces and prisons, in rich 
men's houses and in workhouses, in ships and 
hospitals, she sees young and beautiful lives laid 
down for the sake of others. She knows there is 
many an Iphigenia who dies, not by a father's 
knife and in a moment, but slowly, laboriously 
day by day through many days, and not to save 
a whole people, but to help a few kinsfolk whom 
she loves. And she asks — our Christmas, crowned 
with the glistening holly and the smooth-leaved 
mistletoe of our own far-away Druidical past — 
she asks in triumph and in tenderness whether 
He who made Love can be less than Love, or the 
Creator be less glorious than His creation ? 

" Moreover it was meet," as the mystic wrote, 
that the Divine One " should be born at Bethle- 
hem. For Bethlehem, being interpreted, is the 
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House of Bread. And it is He who says, ' I am 
the Living Bread which came down from heaven.' 
The place, therefore, in which the Lord was born 
was named beforehand the House of Bread, for 
there of a truth it was ordained that He should 
be manifested in the flesh, by whom the inmost 
souls of His chosen are eternally satisfied and re- 
freshed. And He was not born in His own home, 
but in a shelter for wayfarers, to assure our hearts 
that the mortality which He took upon Himself 
was but a transitory dwelling for Him who in- 
habiteth Eternity." 

" There shall be no place of sorrow on the 
Birthday of Life," wrote St. Leo ..." there is 
one common cause of joy to all ; because our 
Lord, the destroyer of sin and death, came to 
give liberty to all." 

And they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, for Love that is in the midst of the 
city shall feed them, and then at last we shall 
understand why Christmas smiled through her 
tears. 

A. M. 



January? 

A RESTING-PLACE 

FORDINGBRIDGE IN NEW YEAR'S WEEK 

EVEN to a lover of the warmth and wealth of 
Midland scenery the refined distinction of 
colour in this old-world corner of Hampshire has 
a peculiar attraction — an attraction far greater 
than in the late August days, when the hedges 
were white with chalky dust and the splendour of 
village gardens and poppy-grown fields had a 
gaiety more commonplace and arid. In this light 
gravelly soil, within fifteen miles of the sea, the 
lanes and ploughed fields are not aglow with the 
red loam of Devonshire or the rich brown of more 
northern furrows. Against their sombre tinting 
even the indigo bloom upon the plumage of an 
alighting crow in search of grain dropped by the 
sower, or the jewel-like gloss of the brilliant hips, 
will be noted and valued ; still more the occa- 
sional hoUy tree by the wayside, with its profusion 
of scarlet berries against the dark, shining, in- 
dented curves of the aggressive leaves. Hardly 
yet have the acres of wild Lent lilies budded in 
the neighbouring home-farm land. Not yet has 
even the boldest of the wild snowdrops lifted 
its head above the green sheath. It will be 
long before the long-tailed tits who haunt the 
5 
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neighbourhood begin their building of those quaint 
nests which, Morris tells us, are sometimes called 
" feather-pokes," from their soft lining of multi- 
tudinous feathers inside the dainty interweaving 
of gossamer-like fibres with cocoons of spiders' 
eggs and chrysalides of moths and abundant moss, 
to say nothing of lichen and wool — nests where 
the one couple will rear a family of from ten to 
twelve from the tiny, fairy-like eggs. The swallow 
does not come here till near the end of March, and 
the swift is very punctual to the 26th of April. 
But the water-wagtail may be seen any morning 
stepping daintily across the lawn, and sometimes 
a solitary heron moves in stately voyage over- 
head. The starlings and plovers fly in multitudes ; 
and full of charm is the grace of their winged pro- 
cession, circling and wheeling across the blue-grey 
sky with its dappling of white clouds. A little 
squirrel was seen this morning, in gay, distracting 
contrast to the indolent-looking, but singularly 
snowy, ducks and geese which saunter round the 
grassy pools. Some of the Hampshire ponies seem 
to have changed their summer coats for a kind of 
black and brown fur which looks almost as warm 
as sealskin, and they have a dreamy, untroubled 
air of " out to grass " which well suits the tran- 
quil landscape. Only the brown streams are 
merry, and the well-worn pebbles laugh through 
the clear water. 
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There seems to be a solemn tenderness of colour 
everywhere. The very landscape has a look of 
leisure and reverie, yet a certain look, also, of 
garnered memories and gallant possibilities. It 
seems to enfold its past history as a fitting home 
for that Lady Alice Lisle whose beautiful old 
dwelling has still the restful hospitable air which 
tragedy so often paradoxically claims, the tragedy 
which overshadowed the close of her own story. 
Here, too, linger quaint forms of speech, and 
only a day or two ago a labourer was heard to 
say that he did not know where some missing 
person was — not hidden, but " hod " ; and a cer- 
tain kind of poplar, on which, by the way, the 
mistletoe grows plentifully here, is named in 
rustic speech the " arbeUe," no doubt that " ar- 
bele " with which Mrs. Browning's early poems 
abound. In this moist climate the stems and 
branches of the trees gather moss wherever that 
is possible, and the tints vary from brilliant 
emerald to pale sea-green. 

The exquisite grey-green of the lichen, the soft 
brown of the upturned earth, the dull verdure of 
the lingering bramble with its almost white 
downiness when the back of the leaf is ruffled by 
the breeze, the dead gold of the fallen oak leaves, 
and the black stippling of the elm branches 
against the pale sky, constantly give a subdued 
and visionary harmony to the foreground, where 
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a fairy tale might at any hour be enacted on the 
very edge of the New Forest, with its classic trees 
and now long-faded heather. 

But there is a sense of human presence and 
comfort in the neatly thatched cottages which 
peer out upon the roadways near the peace- 
ful greystone churches, the comfortable air of 
the well-to-do cattle and of the well-fed 
sheep in their neatly wattled cotes, and the 
powerful farm- horses, with their wagons or 
timber carriages, that gaze so intelligently and 
companionably into the face of those they meet 
on the high road or along the lanes ; while the 
sunlight intensifies the delicate yet vivid orange 
of the roof lichen on the tiles of those more im- 
portant buildings which disdain a thatch. 

The brimming mill-stream is fuUer than in sum- 
mer. Two roses were gathered out of doors yester- 
day, and Russian violets are blooming with delicate 
sweetness in the garden within a stone's-throw of 
the mill-stream itself. The laurustinus blossoms 
are in full bud, almost showing colour ; and the 
hazel trees have their first catkins ; and, more 
wonderful still, the elm trees at the end of the 
drive betray reddening promise of the bloom that 
is not due yet for weeks to come. On the top- 
most bough of a weeping beech a white pigeon has 
chosen to perch, and it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing much lovelier than this snow-white dove 
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pluming itself peacefully against the soft, un- 
clouded blue of the midday sky. 

Despite the days of rain and storm so lately 
passed, there is just now a beauty abroad which 
can only be described by the word " spiritual." 
Even at noon there is a certain mingling of aus- 
terity and sunshine, of bare boughs and coming 
blossom, of cool gales and diamond raindrops, and 
the penetrating fragrance of fir tree, arbor vitse, 
and burning peat ; and at evening, before the 
stars come out, it almost seems sometimes as 
though the pearly gates on the horizon were about 
to open and unfold their secrets. 

From the upper windows of the house the 
calmly flowing river has the air of a miniature 
lagoon, a multiform curving mirror, where the 
lines of the gravel bank, and of its own bendings 
and doublings, do but emphasise the placid 
beauty of the frequent sunset glories reflected on 
its wide bosom under the guardianship of those 
ubiquitous elms and that more lonely poplar. A 
rose-colour, too delicate and evanescent to have 
any fellowship with crimson, goes blushing 
through the water as the sky looks down ; and 
just beyond it is a widening pool of enchanting 
colour, hardly green, yet more green than blue, 
and edged with saffron, that is ready to melt into 
gold as the rose colour fades, and the green space 
grows fainter, and the diaphanous clouds veil the 
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distance, and the sun is gone. Surely in sunsetting, 
as in all Nature's mysterious processes, there is one 
glory of the summer and another of the winter. 
Is it that January is more wistful, more pensive 
and restrained in its colouring, than the glowing 
magnificence of July and August with their crim- 
son fires and molten gold ? A. M. 



THE WAYSIDE THINGS : A PARABLE 

Two spirits once set out to discover the Great 
Unknown Sea, whence they both believed they 
were come and to which they must return after 
the possibility had gone from them of under- 
standing anything. That they might see and 
acquire the necessary facts, materialisation of 
their own forms was essential ; and each of the 
two chose the body in which he would pursue 
his search. 

One chose to become a great geographer, 
that he might learn the source of the great 
river of truth that fed the sea of the Infinite. 
He made maps of great and careful excellence. 
He found the rivulets that fed the rivers, the 
brooks that babbled into silent pools, the lakes 
that slept, and the estuaries that merged into the 
seas ; and he wrote a great book filled with the 
rivers' courses and statistics of the great cities 
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they watered. He told of the mighty electric 
currents their power generated, and of mills that 
ground hopes into dust and dust into gold; of 
the oceans fed by the rivers ; of the world's com- 
merce that leaped over the great waters. The 
geographer's textbook, indeed, taught all facts 
that it was possible to teach. Yet it failed, for 
the great ocean was still labelled on all its charts 
" The Great Unknown." It failed because, with 
the absorption of its readers in the wonderful facts 
presented to them, they ceased to take interest in 
the very point which the geographer had set out 
to investigate. Yet how and why had he failed ? 
He had passed on one side each little rivulet as 
soon as he had noted down its course upon his 
map instead of letting the wonder of it lead him 
whither it would : he had disregarded the teach- 
ing of wayside facts. He did not even see that 
his fciilure was exactly proportioned to the per- 
fection of his book, and that the evidence of its 
futility was loudly proclaimed by his own belief 
in its success. 

And the other spirit, who started life in no less 
intent a desire to acquire knowledge that might 
bring him some understanding of the Unknown 
Sea, he also began a scientific pursuit of his 
subject. He had no ambition to make either a 
chart of the waters or a book of dry things ; he 
desired the Truth, that he might possess it and 
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thus understand it, rather than label it in terms 
of scientific nomenclature and commercial infor- 
mation. " If I too must be materialised," said 
he, "I will live the life of the river that feeds the 
Great Unknown. I will study and acquire facts ; 
yet will I follow. For I think to follow one small 
stream whither it shall lead me, into shallows or 
deeps, may tell more of the meaning of the river 
than guide-books and statistics and the mathe- 
matical equivalents of natural law. I will take 
such form as may live the life of the living water." 
He conversed with the heart of a wayside truth, 
and his soul took the ways of the water. He 
sprang from the womb of the mountain, and ran 
down the grassy slope. He was lost for a space 
in the greedy grass and ministered to the thirsty 
sheep. He gathered himself together again and 
fell into the brook exultant. He spread himself 
over the arid plain and vanished in the heat of 
the sun. Still, though he slept, the life of the 
water could never die. The sun went down ; and 
the North Wind arose and condensed him into a 
small white cloud and set him sailing away to 
high mountain peaks. There he grew heavy with 
desire for work once more. The North Wind blew, 
and he crystallised into tiny six-rayed crystals 
that, gathering together with interlocked arms, 
made weight and fell softly upon the glacier ice. 
Abiding his time, and moved by forces that were 
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not of himself, he crept to the valley, and was 
there awakened by the sun from his cold sleep, 
and ran away to, the torrents that tumble in 
rivers. Thus he worked his way onwards, and 
lived the life of the water. The flooded river 
nourished the crops, and the crops were eaten by 
man and beast, and the water proclaimed the 
power and strength and victory over the dead 
energy of matter. And in this material manifesta- 
tion the spirit learned much of the life that in- 
spires. He lingered on his road to that ocean he 
had sought to find ; and he learned to be content 
in this lingering, so long as he could carry the 
means of freeing the seeds of life from the grip of 
the husk. At last, weary with his own holding 
of the water about his spirit for its manifestation, 
he knew that his rest from labour was nigh ; for it 
was the law that none should hold their privilege 
of material manifestation, and of work through 
its means, for more than an appointed span. So 
he drifted out into wider rivers, out into the great 
estuaries that lead to the sea, out from the sea 
and the sight of land to the great unf athomed deeps. 
He had lived in search of the truth ; and when 
he found it, and knew that himself lived and had 
lived only because of the power of the Eternal 
within him, he knew that the Great Unknown 
was not unspoken, but was the very virtue of life 
in himself. He knew that the only knowable 
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thing in all his days had been the power of the 
Unknown which had given him life to understand. 
He knew he was whence he had come, and that 
his knowledge of the truth had been ever reveal- 
ing itself to him in wayside fact, in mountain- 
spring, in glacier's terror, in white-foamed torrent, 
in apple and corn, in the sorrow of men's failures, 
in the joy of their victories. He knew of that 
which he had hoped for at the outset of his jour- 
ney : that truth dwelt in the just rulings of the 
Law, in the beauty of man's work, in hard hand- 
labour, in righteous thought, in givings and in 
martyrdoms. He saw how each thing that he 
knew to be right was right solely because its work 
was a revelation of eternal truth. He knew 
that if he would find the truth, it would be found 
in the small things of God on the wayside ; and 
that unless it were revealed in small rivulets, no 
searchings of the ocean of the Great Unknown 
could bring revelation, greville mac Donald. 



OF DANCING ABOUT TO MUSIC 

I HAD thought that the time of the singing of 
birds had not yet come. They do make melody 
sometimes even now, and with rare sweetness, 
but seldom in chorus or symphony. I was about 
to write that there was little audible music in our 
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southern pine-country in early January, except 
the hsping and laughing of a stream here and there, 
or the wild, plaintive note of the wind among the 
trees ; but suddenly, when the sun had gone 
down and it was the hour of deepening twilight 
and delicious odours of the moist earth's breathing, 
a jubilant solo broke forth from some full-throated 
hidden bird — ^perhaps a robin, though robins do 
not always sing with such a loud, mellow decisive- 
ness, such a suggestion of the nightingale's quality 
and the thrush's rapture. 

Already the new year's tiny buds and catkins 
are showing on the bare trees, but we are as yet 
in the depth of the winter solstice, with the long 
evenings, and the flaming of the pine logs on the 
hearth, and the music and dancing in which youth 
and love still meet. I never picture to myself an 
old country dance now, or indeed a dance of any 
kind, without thinking of a certain immortal poem 
by Arthur Hugh Clough, and its quaintly obvious 
S5mibolism concerning that dance of life, with 
its illusions and complications and responsibilities, 
in which we are all kept moving perpetually and 
sometimes unwillingly, though every movement 
of ours, and every pause, affects those around us 
as truly as ourselves. Claptrap and sentimental- 
ism may call the tune and the wrong partner 
be taken, and then how difficult to stop, even 
if we suspect that this is not the true music, but 
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only a vulgar make-believe, or a poor second 
best! 

The word " immortal " is used advisedly, 
though the lyric is probably not widely known. 
It is among the fine things that, when buried for 
a time, are certain to rise again, having a certain 
verve and vitality of primal truth that mere 
fashions of thought and whims of literary cliques 
can neither dispel nor vanquish. 

Well may Clough call it "The Music of the 
Worid and of the Soul " :— 

Why should I say I see the things I see not ? 

Why be and be not ? 
Show love for that I love not, and fear for what I fear not ? 
And dance about to music that I hear not ? 

Who standeth still i' the street 

Shall be hustled and jostled about ; 
And he that stops i' the dance shall be spurned by the 

dancers' feet — 
Shall be shoved and be twisted by all he shall meet ; 
And shall raise up an outcry and rout ; 

And the partner, too — 

What's the partner to do ? 
While all the while 'tis but, perchance, a humming in 
mine ear, 

That yet anon shall hear, 

And, aye, anon, the music in my soul. 

Those were the lines that came back to me 
lately — to me, who think dancing a divinely 
beautiful art — as our youthful d6butantes were 
putting on bridal white, pure white with a 
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fragrant posy to nestle in the bodice, for their first 
ball, and I thought of the mating of the birds and 
the more mysterious mating of human hearts, 
and the true inwardness of Coleridge's assurance 
that 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

For, indeed, there are as many kinds of so-called 
" love " as there are many kinds of music, and 
Clough understood very well how often the one 
word is innocently desecrated as well as the other, 
and how often desecration spells tragedy. Hear 
him again, with a note less simple than that of 
Coleridge : — 

Are there not, then, two musics unto men ? — 

One loud and bold and coarse. 

And overpowering still perforce 

All tone and tune beside ; 

Yet in despite its pride 
Only of fumes of foolish fancy bred. 
And sounding solely in the sounding head : 

The other, soft and low. 

Stealing whence we not know, 
Painfully heard, and easily forgot. 
With pauses oft and many a silence strange 
(And silent oft it seems, when silent it is not). 

And then follows the admonition to listen for that 
true music, even if the waiting mean patience of 
c 
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self-restraint ; for is it not the music of heart to 
heart and soul to soul, and of all those divine 
forces that heal and guide and uplift ? 

But the immortality of the poem lies in its 
closing lines, which are of a joy and peace that 
transcend ordinary words and uplift the soul into 
a region where love itself is but one divine element 
in the perfectness of the beatific vision : — 

Yea, and as thought of some departed friend, 
By death or distance parted, will descend. 
Severing, in crowded rooms ablaze with light. 
As by a magic screen, the seer from the sight — 

Though drums do roll, and pipes and cymbals ring ; 
So the bare conscience of the better thing 
Unfelt, unseen, unimaged, all unknown. 
May fix the entranced soul 'mid multitudes alone. 

A. M. 



THREE WHITE PRINCESSES 

Most of us, in the course of our mortal lives, 
have met innumerable kittens and cats of all 
sorts and sizes — a whole procession of feline 
fellow- wayfarers — though only a few of them have 
so emerged from " the general " as to impinge 
upon our own private circle and leave a vivid 
impress on attentive memory. But any gossip 
concerning individual friendship, be it with cats 
or with kings, must ever necessitate that use of 
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an egoistic pronoun so carefully abjured by the 
abstract code of accurate journalism, since, with- 
out the flavour of personal verification and in- 
dividual experience, an authentic record might be 
regarded as some poor invention of the moment, 
instead of being, as the children have it, "a true 
story." In the bygone days of high chairs and 
toys and picture books, my earliest recollection of 
a black kitten — a dazzling demoniacal creature 
that stole from all the neighbours' larders and was 
here, there, and everywhere at once when she 
was not wanted, and never anjrwhere when it was 
necessary to find her — ^left me with a shy fear or 
two of cats of that colour. 

But, though my views of black cats were 
formed early in life, it was not until I grew old 
that I made acquaintance with that heroine of 
all legendary lore, the soul of the imprisoned 
Princess, the white-garbed, dainty, disdainful, 
hypersensitive creature — so stately in her shy 
haughtiness, so tenacious in her reticent self-will — 
the visionary personage called by mortals " The 
White Cat." 

By sheer coincidence I have met three or four 
of them in rapid succession, and, though not a 
worshipper of the feline divinity, have been im- 
pressed with something like amazement by the 
family resemblance they betray to one another in 
their distinctive peculiarities. 
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Recovering from severe illness in a country 
cottage — an old place buried in ivy, the scene of 
a murder some hundred years ago — I was intro- 
duced to the White Princess — first lady — by the 
kind cottager who took care of me : a remarkable 
woman, the wife of a coal-cart man, who, when 
not washing her spotless tiled floor or baking her 
husband's dinner, or waiting on me, or looking 
after her various live-stock, was an eager devourer 
of books, and told me her favourite novel was 
" Wildfell HaU," written by a certain " Ann Bront," 
though she was very " quick in the uptake " 
when she observed that I called the author Ann 
Bronte. 

The White Cat in that cottage was pleased to 
have the freedom of my sitting-room, with its old 
French window opening on to the garden, and, 
by hanging on to the knob in a peculiar way, she 
could unlatch the window door and let herself in 
whenever the key had not been turned. But when 
this garden entrance was locked she would tap 
with her paw upon the door in such a human 
manner that more than once I rose to open it, not 
knowing who my visitor might be. 

Early in our acquaintance I offended Her 
Majesty. I forget what was the particular re- 
mark of a wounding nature that I had let fall in 
her presence, but I fancy I had suspected her of 
somejack of manners with regard to the food, a 
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matter in which she was extremely scrupulous, 
and, like all White Cats, demanded human cour- 
tesy. Be that as it may, all my overtures after- 
wards were in vain. I admired her grace and 
beauty, her extraordinary agility and skill, but 
my friendly advances were refused, and when I 
addressed her the Princess haughtily walked away. 

Yet there came a day when, sitting solitary, I 
buried my head in my hands with what the White 
Princess regarded as an air of dejection. Sud- 
denly I felt the soft white head against my own. 
The erstwhile haughty creature was on my shoul- 
der, against my cheek, and in another moment in 
my arms. " My soul, too, is imprisoned in a 
body," she seemed to say. " The troubles of this 
mortal life are well understood by White Prin- 
cesses." No imprisoned and transmigratory being 
could have been gentler or more strangely, wist- 
fully caressing. And from that day onward we 
were friends. 

By a very odd chance, within a year of leaving 
the ivy cottage and its inmates for a humbler 
dwelling with a less literary labouring couple, I 
met another snow-white cat, who became most 
embarrassingly aitentive and would follow me 
about like a dog, though she belonged not to me 
nor my cottagers, but to their half-gipsy kindred, 
who farmed a fruit and flower garden next door ; 
and two years afterwards, when, having moved 
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to a more healthy part of our small hamlet, and, 
I fear, almost forgotten this second lady's exist- 
ence, I ran in one day to buy some garden stuff, 
the same distinguished being, white-furred and 
dignified, came running out to greet me, rubbing 
up against me delightedly, just as in the days 
when she used to gallop across the garden to meet 
me if she saw me coming down the lane. Her 
white daughter, in whom her own emotional and 
jealous character was, if possible, intensified, had 
meanwhile become a member of my own house- 
hold. Her rivalry with the dog was amusing, and 
she would watch at a given hour of the day to 
secure the first greeting before I could approach 
his kennel. She, the third lady, was quite as 
jealous of my work as of my friends. As is usual 
with white cats, she would not enter my room 
without being sure of my welcome, and after an 
ejection at inconvenient moments when her ag- 
gressive caresses would have been a hindrance, 
she would be very " huffy " as to her return, and 
would — I will not say " sulk," for that sounds too 
plebeian — but gracefully decline recognition and 
refuse to come when called. After one of these 
" differences," when she thought it was time to 
make it up, I have seen her stand on the mat just 
outside my study door, asking whether she might 
come in, withdrawing instantly if I told her to go 
away, but, if encouraged, making a royal progress. 
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a few inches at a time, at each further advance 
making a mewing request for further attention. 
Nor was she ever quite satisfied till one chair and 
cushion in the room had been appropriated to her 
royal enthronement. From this chair of state she 
would descend, to my great annoyance, when I 
was deep in my writing, and, leaping on to my 
knee, insist on having her small paw in my literary 
pie. If she might not hold the pen, she laid hands 
upon the paper. 

Her devotion to her first kittens was unceasing, 
and she evidently regarded with suspicion the 
frequency with which my fellow-cottagers took 
the small fluffy things out of her box for inspec- 
tion. I appeared to rise in her esteem and con- 
fidence from the fact that I severely let them 
alone, and it is in this way that I explain her later 
conduct. 

Without harrowing my feelings on the subject, 
her owners (for she did not belong to me) decided 
that she would be better off with one kitten than 
with two, and therefore one of them, before I 
knew anything about it, quietly went the way of 
the majority. The mother evidently had her own 
theories on the subject, for shortly afterwards the 
second mysteriously disappeared, and she acted 
the " higher carelessness " with such excessive 
zeal that we all became convinced she knew the 
secret of her kitten's evanishment, and was herself 
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the only culprit in the affair. If we inquired 
after the latter, she would immediately make 
excited play with leaves or sticks, run off to the 
next garden as if to look for her lost child, or, at 
the very least, majestically turn her back upon us 
with a studied air of unconcern. We were in the 
act of flitting, and one room in the new cottage 
was still in confusion, cushions and rugs being 
heaped beside a pile of books. Of course, official 
search was made everywhere, and in that room 
especially, because whenever my fellow-cottagers, 
her owners, were out of doors, as soon as their 
backs were turned the White Princess — third 
lady — would run up to me with a long, agitated 
story in her cat language, and then rush to and 
fro between me and the door of that closed 
chamber. 

" She's eaten that there kitten, miss," said my 
couple. " They does at times. If they gets a 
fright with one, they eats the other — they thinks 
it's safe then." 

This I gradually came to believe. But about 
three days later, on an afternoon when I was 
absent in London, the lumber-room was attacked. 
Confusion could not last for ever — and there, 
beyond all hope, hidden with the most exquisite 
skill, perfectly safe and clean and well fed, resting 
on a cushion and concealed by a rug, in a kind of 
book- walled niche, lay the little white kitten. 
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How the mother had first conveyed her there, 
and then managed to feed her and perform her 
daily toilet, without the knowledge of the human 
part of the household, remains a mystery. 

When her offspring was returned to her, and we 
all bowed the knee and promised to disturb her 
family no more, she was rapturously happy ; but 
she did not attain final satisfaction tiU she had 
introduced her little one not only to my study, 
but also to her own royal throne in that room, 
which, from the day when she had herself placed 
her there in my momentary absence, she de- 
liberately abdicated in her favour. But there is 
not time to tell of this fourth Princess, and, 
besides, she was not pure white, having two little 
black patches on her royal ermine. A. M. 



LONDON SNOWDROPS 

Many people, who think and say that they hate 
poetry, are at heart poets, themselves. They feel 
the glamour of London like a mighty spell. They 
watch the swooping restless wings of the seagulls 
above the river, and feel toward each 

Careless vagabond of the sea, 

whom Bret Harte described as 

Sauntering hither on listless wings, 
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something of the strange, dreamy attraction that 
haunts his words. When they awake some morn- 
ing to see all the huddled, grimy buildings of the 
town clothed in immaculate and dazzling white- 
ness, with that strange effect of silence that always 
accompanies the muffling of the world in snow, 
they are for a moment thrilled and uplifted. They 
are touched by the magic of that smooth, unsullied 
garmenting of the earth quite as truly as if 
they, and not Tennyson, had described the 
mysterious arm that drew Excalibur down under 
the wintry lake, as " clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful," though not if their lives 
depended on it could they have written that 
line. 

The winter sunset, bathing the sky above 
London, behind the great towers and spires, burn- 
ing deeply in the south-western distance, with 
faint, lovely lines of reflected light away to the 
north, and opalescent glories in the slow, winding 
river that wends beneath its three bridges toward 
the crowded east, to them is far more than a mere 
pageant. As they watch, they feel inarticulately 
what Wordsworth had felt when he wrote of 

. . . that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened — 
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... we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 
We see into the life of things. 

To such souls as these — there is a vast procession 
of them through the centuries, a multitude, more 
than can be numbered — there are flowers, common 
and hardy and friendly to cities, which awake 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

The exquisite exotics that bloom in hothouses 
have their own splendour and perfume and faery 
beauty ; but in winter, to those of us born under 
a Northern star, with all our passion for the lilies 
and roses of the South — their sunrise hues, their 
ineffably delicate grace, and, above all, their per- 
fume — they are, after all, exotics and cannot 
move us so deeply as a brave little snowdrop, 
pushing up through the black, hard mould of a 
London " dooryard " or an old, broken but 
cherished, pot on some poor child's window-sill. 

Looking back through the mists of more 
than half a century, I can dimly remember 
seeing bunches of wild snowdrops brought into 
Nottingham from the little village of Papplewick, 
where they had doubtless dwelt among the lush 
low-lying reeds and grass, watered by those mean- 
dering streams of mint and watercress, where I 
afterwards learned the childish joy of fishing for 
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stickleback in the bare palm — a kind of minia- 
ture trout-tickling very enchanting to adventurous 
five-year-old Crusoes. These wild snowdrops were 
tall, dancing creatures with wide-open sepals, the 
inner corolla lavishly pencilled with green, and 
the leaves coarser and more abundant than the 
cultivated variety. They were brought by the 
tall, apple-cheeked, white-capped peasant woman, 
herself " clean as a snowdrop " — the very image 
of Lisbeth Bede as described in George Eliot's 
immortal novel — the only English peasant woman 
I have ever seen who, in the stately simplicity of 
her manners, and the coarse-textured, spotless 
simplicity of her distinctively peasant garb, ful- 
filled, as completely as if she came out of a fairy 
tale, the ideal of what such a woman should be 
and look like. 

But all this dreaming of the past, mingled as it 
is with memories of those meadows by the Trent, 
where, under the shadow of Nottingham Castle, 
the wild purple crocus grew in such thousands 
that the poor children from all the back streets 
came out, and filled their hands and their pina- 
fores, and unwittingly trod many a bud underfoot 
in their eagerness — all this multifarious backward 
dreaming arose out of the thought that those wild 
snowdrops of the country were less touching in 
their beauty than the smaller and more chary 
variety found in London squares and gardens. It 
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is these last that best deserve their most popular 
name ; they are veritable " Snowdrops," each one 
a poem, not to be spoiled by any platitudes. 
With their calyx of living green, and the tiny 
heavenward-pointing blade from which the snow 
drops earthward, their dazzling purity is only to 
be compared to that of the stainless clouds that 
sometimes float across a June heaven, or to that 
white passion of purity that dwells within the 
highest, lowliest love. And, seeing it — silent, 
perfect, unsoiled, amid all the city's sordid grime 
and noise — many a town dweller mutely feels 
what William Watson has so finely written : — 

Me the Spring, 
Me also dimly with new life hath touch'd, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life. 

A. M. 



^^^ This Utile room whose body is all books 
HOUSE. ^^'^ ^°^^ "^^^ music, every chair a friend, 
WIFE You called the ' ' heart-of-hearts of home, ' ' and brought 
Your rare and hard-earned leisure here to spend. 

Here by the fire you sat and broidered me 
The rose Love keeps a-bloom through wintry hours ; 
There by the lattice watched the waves of spring 
Break on our orchard in a foam of flowers. 

There's the poor plant you loved so well, that I 
Scarce cared for then, beside the humming hive : — 
/ care not now how all my roses fare 
So might I win that one small thing to thrive. 

And here you passed the threshold, coming home, 
So many times, and I not there to greet ; 
There up and down the stairs — Ah, up and down 
In such untiring service, gentle feet ! 

But dear to me, far dearest is to me 
The tiny kitchen, where your daily care 
Outwitted still the wolf, and planned the peace 
Wherein I worked, unfettered, unaware. 

For the dear sake of hands that made it home, 
For the dear sake of feet that trod the floor. 
This little house of mine will be a shrine, 
A little blessed house for evermore. 

And there upon the hill, a grassy grave 
Holds all that was so kind, so bright to see ; 
And everywhere my happy, haunted heart 
Lacks not an angel for its company, jif^ ude £■_ king. 
30 



THE VEXED QUESTION 

ONCE upon a time there was a farmer who 
invented a cart with wheels. He caught a 
wild colt, broke its will, and roped it to the cart. 
Thus he went blithely to market and prospered. 
But as every advance in civilisation brings with 
it an evil genius, there appeared among the 
peasantry a strange creature having neither body 
nor soul, being merely a thing possessed by a 
spirit. It was, in fact, neither more nor less than 
a Vexed Question, a thing that can be put to 
good or evil use, notwithstanding its uncomfort- 
ably protean shape and inconstancy of weight. 
But these peasants took it amiss, and sought to 
destroy it. They made for it coffins of various 
shape and size. And although they were con- 
stantly packing it into one or other of these irra- 
tional hindrances to Nature's method of dealing 
with her leavings and burying the thing with 
much ceremony and appearance of finality, its 
spirit was not laid. For certain wise busybodies 
among the peasants needed food for the molars 
of their stupidity to work upon ; they perennially 
exhumed the body and revivified the spirit of the 
Vexed Question, finding a ghoul-like satisfaction 
in a substance made more equivocal by frequent 
burying, 

31 
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And the Vexed Question was this : given the 
fact of a horse harnessed to a cart, to determine 
whether progression is effected by the horse pull- 
ing the cart, or by the cart pushing the horse. 
The arguments on each side were so unanswer- 
able that the peasants divided themselves into 
two factions, and even hoped that a free fight 
would settle their dispute. They even consulted 
the priest, whose privilege, if not his wisdom, 
should have helped them in their need. But 
neither bell, benison, nor anathema prevailed ; 
and the warfare of words persisted. Some said it 
was clear that the cart made the horse go because 
if the wheels were fixed the horse could not move ; 
whereas, on the other hand, if the wheels were 
forced round by laying hold of the spokes, the 
beast was compelled to go, willy-nilly. Again, 
if the horse were supposed to do the work, how 
was it that he sometimes jibbed and always pre- 
ferred returning to his stable to going to market ? 
To such as argued that no cart could ever travel 
without a horse in the shafts this answer was 
made : " And why should it do so obviously 
ridiculous a thing, seeing that, unless it took 
the horse there, it would have itself all the 
labour of bringing back the marketings, not 
to mention the difficulty of finding the way home 
with its master fast asleep ? " Then great ex- 
periments were made to settle the question. They 
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harnessed the cart in front of the horse, and when 
no progress was made they were not even then 
convinced, because the arrangement, they averred, 
was contrary to Nature. They next put the horse 
inside the cart, and asked how, if the horse was 
the greater power, could the less contain it ? 
And so on. 

Although neither argument nor experiment 
could ever settle the question, the peasants still 
vexed it sorely, some relying upon what they were 
pleased to consider common sense, but which 
their opponents called pig-headedness, and some 
contenting themselves in feeding the horse well and 
keeping the wheels of the cart well greased. Yet 
throughout all the disputing the question had 
never become a cause of disagreement if but both 
parties had seen that, without the farmer to drive 
the horse, the market would never be reached ; 
that without his skill in inventing wheels the 
horse's burden had never been lightened. 

GREVILLE MAC DONALD. 



THE YELLOW CROCUS 

If, year by year, the flowers mark the clock of 
time, they bring with them also a link and a 
promise of the beauty and the splendour of the 
Eternal. Through the dull days of early spring. 
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when folk who knew not what ailed them were 
hungering for sunshine, a sudden glory of colour 
flashed across the parks and the churchyards 
where the yellow crocus laughed and flamed ; the 
eyes of the wayfaring man grew brighter, and the 
little children caught a glimpse of their rightful 
heritage. Such a bold gaiety it vaunts, this deli- 
cate golden upstart that has broken through the 
dark clouds and now dallies with the winds. Less 
beloved than the little blue scylla that is like a 
bit of the azure sky in the brown earth, it is yet 
the very sjntnbol of unflinching cheerfulness and 
heavenly hardihood, though lack of that fra- 
grance, which is as the soul of beauty, gives it a 
certain coldness in the recollection, despite the 
fiery hue which sometimes, though not always, 
distinguishes its colouring from the cooler tints of 
the aconite. 

Holinshed has a quaint passage about the 
crocus in which he tells us that, " The crokers, or 
saffron-men, do use an observation a little before 
the coming up of the floure, and some time in 
the taking up at Midsummer-tide, by opening the 
heads to judge of plentie and scarcitie of the 
commodite to come." 

But it needs no vivisection of spring's harbinger 
to make this bit of light incarnate, this flaring 
brilliance of the golden crocus, touch the cob- 
w§l»fee4 S9ul§ 9f Qur great citks with a momentary 
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laughter of joy, coming they know not whence, 
but breaking through the drab hardness of their 
daily lives with celestial augury of good. 

Well is it for us that He, of whom it has been 
jvritten that He is " the perfect poet," is no mere 
^^MUding worlds without colour or music, 
and clothinr-tix^^i^Qf ^j^^ f^^^^ ^ unvarying 
greyness. "^^ ~. 

The writer of "Letters to 5itar«oIi has a 
charming paragraph in which he suggests that 
possibly the smaller growth of the yellow croois, 
as compared with the purple and the white, is 
due to the fact that it absorbs more of that 
" actinic " ray which is at the same time, he 
thinks, the cause of its splendour ; and perhaps 
in more complex lives than that of the crocus so 
flamboyant a brilliance may necessitate some 
compensating limitation. No lover would choose 
a crocus as a gift to his sweetheart. Roses for 
joy and passion, violets for sweet tenderness, and 
heartsease itself for remembrance. But in so 
wide and various a world mere self-forgetting 
brightness is surely among the cardinal virtues. 
Love, rapture, pain, the deep and tender tragedy 
of man's mortal probation — ^to these such a type 
of buoyant good humour has nothing to say. 
But, in a dingy city, on a day when there is no 
sun to transmute the smoke to those opalescent 
rainbows with which London queens it in May 
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weather, who is there that has not felt a thrill of 
shame and gratitude when, through his dark 
mood of east-windish melancholy and frosted 
crossness, there has gleamed the vision of some 
human face resolute in radiant, unvanquished 
gladness, or there has vibrated a vojc^^^''-''''''''""^ 
faultless in its resonant>i-r"''^^' ^^^^^^S to 
take the vexed^— ^ 'P^i^tive quality of the 
commoji -cr<rwSi,oi passers-by ? It is as inspiring 
as- a. bant of nodding scarlet poppies in an over- 
clooded summer, or a whole border of yellow 
crocuses in a chill and foggy spring, when serious- 
ness is at a discount and jollity is hardly to be 
had at the highest interest. And if the crocus 
typify mirth and courage, then does it blossom 
into fairy tales everywhere, which he who runs 
may read. In " Paradise Lost," that " blissful 
bower " which is Eden's central home is walled 
in with roses and jessamine ; but in the broidery 
of its carpeting the homely crocus, too, has a 

place : — 

Each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall, each beauteous flow'r, 
Iris all hues, roses and jessamin 

Reared high their flourish'd heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic ; under foot the violet. 
Crocus, and hyacinth with rich inlay 
Broider'd the ground. 

It grows in the great city also. And, thinking 
of the brave hue of the delicate creature, its bold 
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air and fragile fashioning, as it springs skyward 
through east wind and sleet, there come to mind 
certain words of a good canon about the London 
work-girl who sings and dances under hardships — 
her invincible pluck, her gaiety and independence, 
her proud soul and frail physique. But, to take 
up the parable, there is a sentence in that letter 
to Marco already quoted : " Very ghastly fate 
sometimes overtakes the crocus. On a bright, 
sunny day, when the blooms are all spread open 
like stars, it occasionally happens that a snow 
shower comes on suddenly in the afternoon before 
the poor things can close up, and numbers receive 
a plug of snow into their hearts, which as night 
comes on freezes into solid ice. I can imagine 
nothing worse." 

If he that on the field is slain 

Be in the bed of honour lain, 

He that is beaten may be said 

To lie in honour's truckle bed. 

For as we see the eclipsed sun 

By mortals is more gazed upon 

Than when, adorned with all his light, 

He shines in serene sky most bright, 

So valour in a low estate 

Is most admired and wondered at. 

A. M. 



VERE NOVO 

The time of the singing of birds has come. The 
horse-chestnut buds are breaking their glistening 
sheaths and uncrumpling their green leaves. The 
air is vital and pure and sweet. The blue sky 
looks down between the white clouds, and the 
sunshine rests upon the living green of the far-oft 
meadows and the warm red-brown of the ploughed 
fields. The year is in its childhood. Everything 
is growing and unfolding, silently, peacefully, joy- 
fully, without rest or haste. There is no confusion, 
no hurry, no waste of power. All is orderly, pro- 
gressive, harmonious. It is the spring-time of the 
world. Happy the lives that have such a spring- 
time, such a childhood, such a youth ! 

But the ubiquitous motor rushes up and down the 
country with its shrill whistle and its noisy speed. 
What was once the handiwork of love and skill is 
now the mechanical outcome of ingenious atnd 
hard-driven machinery. Life is regulated by 
successive competitive examinations. Even the 
hidden energies and possibilities of childhood are 
put into the forcing-house and gathered too early. 
It has been said that, " An age is like climate : 
the hardier may escape its influence in much, but 
the hardiest will not escape its influence entirely." 
How much that is loveliest in the blossoming of 
child nature does not at first attain to hardihood ! 
38 
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It is delicate, shrinking, tentative. A rough touch 
may shake from it the magic Duft, an unexpected 
coohiess may nip it in the bud, a passing blast of 
hurry and scorn may slay it at the roots. And 
this age of ours, with all its sincerity and courage 
and industry, carries with it the blight of a calcu- 
lating restlessness, which is especially dangerous 
to childhood and youth. 

To-day with what new passion comes the old 
cry : — 

Oh, what a thing is man ! how farre from power, 

From settled peace and rest ! 
He is some twentie sev'rall men at least, 
Each sev'rall hour. 

Without strong purpose or steadfast obedience 
no human life can be at one with itself. The 
spirit of the present century is a spirit of effort, 
of experiment ; of daring, though half-sceptical, 
speculation. Men are distraught with the feeling 
that boundless opportunities and possibilities are 
rushing past them at every mqment, and on every 
side. Questioning, seeking, aspiring, they have 
yet a haunting conviction that, if daily bread is 
to be honestly earned, the hand-to-mouth struggle 
wiU leave no leisure for question, for search, or 
for aspiration. There is a passionate desire to un- 
lock the secrets of life, a tantalising suspicion that 
the key may be close at hand, but that there will 
never be time to find it. Without some clear and 
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definite rule of life, " you may," as Ruskin has 
said, " stick perhapses into your minds like pins 
till you are as uncomfortable as the Lilliputians 
made Gulliver." And children, as well as men, 
are in great danger nowadays of having many of 
these irritating " perhapses " lodged in their poor 
little souls. Well for them if they are not driven 
on headlong into the responsibilities of manhood 
and womanhood, with a sense of inevitable hurry 
and confusion, and a random theory of existence, 
self-conceited and consciously hypothetical. It is 
supposed to be a proof of liberal culture to live 
with an " if " in one's mouth. What wonder if 
the children too weave a self-excusing, self- 
torturing scheme of " ifs," shackled only by " the 
weight of chance desires " and speculative fancies, 
unburdened by the dogmatic peremptoriness of 
old-fashioned duty ! 

Surely there seldom was a time when childhood 
seemed more endangered, or children more like 
to be troubled before their time. Shall we not 
make their spring-time as peaceful and unhurried 
as may be ? Shall we not surround them with a 
sweet orderliness, an unostentatious thoroughness, 
a patient faith ? Shall we not give them a little 
leisure as well as a great deal of hope and love ? 

Salutary work is good, wholesome routine may 
be excellent, but play — free play of mind and body 
— ^uncalculating restfulness, " wise passiveness," — 
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these also are invaluable. Let us give the chil- 
dren fresh air — mental, moral, and physical — 
ay, and spiritual also. Let us give them room. 
Let us give them time. They need a little breath- 
ing-space in which to find their own identity, to 
discover their relations to the seen and the unseen. 
" Life without industry is guilt." True ; but 
he who said that has reminded us also that, " You 
think you can get everything by grinding. . . . 
You wiU find it is grievously not so : you can get 
nothing but dust by mere grinding. Even to have 
the barley-meal out of it, you must have the 
barley first ; and that comes by growth, not 
grinding." Do not let us expect our children to 
grind their barley-meal before they have grown 
their barley. Let us give them rather some little 
chance of gradual development and slowly ripen- 
ing perfection. Let us leave them sometimes to 
themselves, and to Nature, and to God. They will 
grow. Do but give them time and space, and 
sunlight from the pure heavens overhead ; and, 
like the flowers, they will cast their roots wide 
and deep, and draw unsuspected nourishment 
from the most unpromising environment. What 
would spring be without its pleasant babbling 
noises of brooks and birds, its sweet blossoming 
fragrance, its lavish overflow of life ? And what 
is a childhood in which mirth and laughter are 
straitened, and guileless trust is spoiled by 
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questioning, and all sporting with irrevocable mo- 
ments is forbidden ? Children need much sympathy 
as well as much discipline, much play as well as 
much activity, and those of them who are least 
harassed by competitive ambitions will be the 
first to learn the sacredness of all true work, the 
most likely to find diligence its own reward, the 
earliest to discover that the key to life's hitherto 
unanswered problems is often hidden in the very 
drudgery which seems to leave no time wherewith 
to travel forth in search of it. A. m. 



MARCH Where are you going, oh strong March wind ? 
Where are you going to-day ? 

I shall hurry the clouds, 

And pluck at the shrouds 
Of the frigates that lie in the bay, 

Then lift the earth's mm/ple 

And kiss every dimple 
And love her a lover's way. 
Ere over the meadows I ruffle the shadows 
And down with the daffodils play. 

What are you doing, oh fierce March wind ? 
Where do you come from, and why ? 

I am sweeping the dust. 

As a strong wind must, 
And making the dead leaves fly ; 

The young birds thrilling 

With life, fulfilling 
Their fate, as I hurry by. 
I bear in my bosom the sweet shattered blossom 
That in making the fruit must die. 

What do you know of dying, oh wind, 
And what is your ancient lore ? 
There are secrets deep 
That the wind will keep 
Till Death lie dead evermore. 
One word in the proem 
Of Life's great poem 
The humble may read and adore ; 
The rest is hidden till Time lie chidden 

And slain on the Timeless shore. a. m. 
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MRS. BROWNING'S MONTH 

IT was in the month which we are now wel- 
coming that Elizabeth Barrett, afterwards 
Mrs. Browning, was born. Her birthday was on 
March 4, 1809. 

The balmy, showery sunshine of May might 
have seemed more in harmony with the thought 
of her than the east wind and bleak daylight of 
an ordinary March. Yet the month which is 
associated with the king of beasts and the type 
of innocence has been well honoured by the poets. 
Nor is its wind always easterly, nor its light in- 
variably cold. Surely the month must have been 
March, if flowers make the calendar, of which 
Browning wrote in " Pauline " : — 

. . . the blackthorn boughs, 
So dark in the bare wood, when glistening 
In the sunshine were white with coming buds, 
Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 
Had violets opening from sleep like eyes. 

And perhaps the contrast between the snowy 
buds and the dark, hard wood of the blackthorn 
well expresses the peculiar charm of this sur- 
prising month, the alternating gloom and shine, 
each sharp and well defined, rather than melting 
into one another as in the ideal April. 
44 
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The freshening wind, the definite, dark-edged, 
pearly clouds that^l-^-- -»"= another across the 
blue s>-»^ '"^ Budding gold among the new green 
ot the meadows, the promise of coming birds, the 
life, the stir, the gaiety, which break in upon us after 
its intervals of blankness and darkness,— do not 
Perdita's famous lines half suggest it all, after 
" Will Shakespeare's " finest fashion, without a 
word of mere description ? — 

. . . daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

As for the vigour of its music and the delicate 
brightness of its radiant colours, did not Tennyson 
beg a visit from his friend, F. D. Maurice, one 
of those " honest few, who give the Fiend himself 
his due," 

. . . When the wreath of March has blossom'd, 
Crocus, anemone, violet, 

and did he not call to that other friend, lost so 
early, yet not lost, to come back and commune 
with him from the unseen country 

When rosy plumelets tuft the larch. 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 
Or underneath the barren bush 

Flits by the sea-blue bird of March ? 

All this may seem a far cry from the birthday 
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of that-gflowuifi; and delicate spirit who was, to the 
poet that loved her, — 

— half-angel and half-bird ~~ 
And all a wonder and a wild desire, — 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 
And sang a kindred soul out to his face. 

But the moral fearlessness of this " boldest of 
hearts " brings us back to the month in which 
the characteristics of the lion and the lamb are 
said to interchange. It was well ordered that it 
should be the month of her birth, for hers was 
indeed the courage of the lion, as well as that 
divinely child-like simplicity of heart which is 
sometimes typified by the innocence of the lamb ; 
though it was a purity as much above mere 
ignorant innocence as the fragrant, starry, white 
lily of June, redolent of sunshine, and sweet with 
splendour of stainlessness, is above the first cold 
snowdrop of the year. 

She dared to touch the pitch in which her 
sisters were sinking, that she might save and com- 
fort the lost ; and the hand held out to them was not 
thereby defiled, but only the whiter and the more 
beloved. " Boldest of hearts," he called her who 
knew and loved her best, notwithstanding that 
she is elsewhere his " moon of poets " ; and men 
are wont to speak and think of the moon as 
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pre-eminently " the gentle moon." " This," he 

says : — 

This to you — yourself my moon of poets I 

Ah, but that's the world's side, there's the wonder. 

There in turn I stand with them, and praise you. 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight. 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of. 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 
The world is apt to forget that it is commonly 
the bravest and most determined people who are 
the quietest and the gentlest, and only the cowardly 
braggart who shrieks his enthusiasm and makes a 
noise about his courage. The highest courage of 
all in a woman is often what Tennyson calls " a 
courage to endure and to obey." Up to the time 
of her marriage it may be that Mrs. Browning 
had had much training in that school ; but mar- 
riage in her case threw open the doors of a wider 
and fuller life, in which she entered upon " Love's 
perfect law of liberty." It was then, in the days 
of her new and joyous estate, that she, who in the 
earlier days had touched and softened callous 
hearts in this great city by her " Cry of the 
Children," went out with the singer's harmless- 
looking weapons against the Philistine host, and 
smote the Goliath of smug Pharisaism with an 
onset of which Rugkin is said to have asserted 
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that it was the greatest poem of the nineteenth 
century. 

" Aurora Leigh " would have done honour to 
the pen of any man ; but the Christ-like message 
that is at the heart of it is in this instance of the 
more value as coming from a woman, and a woman 
who was herself singularly happy in her lot. Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie has written of Mrs. Browning ; 
She " was a great writer ; but I think she was 
even more a wife and a mother than a writer " ; 
and she goes on to quote from a characteristic 
page once added to one of Browning's letters to 
Leigh Hunt, in which, speaking of her little son, 
Mrs. Browning wrote : " You are aware that of 
that child I am more proud than of twenty 
Auroras, even after Leigh Hunt has praised 
them." 

And it is good to feel that it was Mrs. Browning, 
the glad wife and mother, who lighted the fires of 
a righteous indignation in the dark places of our 
modern heathenism. It was she, the poet, who 
felt with Shakespeare that 

. . . love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

— she, whose life was not only above suspicion, 
but was blessed also by a marriage that was ex- 
ceptionally ideal, who took by the hand, nearly 
sixty years ago, when such simple Christianity still 
needed the " boldest of hearts," the poor wronged 
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" Marian Erles," of whose very existence too 
many of the so-called good women of her day 
refused to be aware. 

Not even the base-minded could dare to say of 
this Britomart, who lifted her spear in defence of 
poor souls hurt and broken by the desecration of 
Love's temple, that she did not reverence human 
love itself. In those " Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese," which never existed in any language but 
that of her own. heart, Mrs. Browning has half 
lifted the veil for a moment from the innermost 
shrine. Best known, perhaps, are the two finest, 
the one beginning — 

Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow, 

and that which holds the lovely lines — 

I love thee to the level of every day's 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

Almost equally beautiful is that other, written 
in a different mood, though not with a different 
faith, which closes, not as the last-named — 

... if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death ; 

but rather with a momentary pause on the brief 
drama of this sweet, human, mortal life, as — 

A place to stand and love in for a day, 

With darkness and the death-hour rounding it. 

Believing profoundly in the immortality of love, 
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and therefore of the individual life, the Brownings 
were never guilty of that foolish " other- worldli- 
ness " which misses the sacredness of that earth, 
of which she wrote that it is 

. . . crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 

In the closing scene of " Aurora Leigh," the 
true vision of the New Jerusalem is brought home 
to all hearts, as of a new and more beautiful 
social order, which men must never cease from 
striving to found, here and in this world — the 
vision of one who had been untiring, by day and 
by night, in what he believed to be the cause of 
the People and the progress of Brotherhood, and 
who in the thick of the combat had had to stand 
aside from the labours which demand eyesight 
and bravely take his place among those chosen 
warriors whose work it is to " stand and wait." 
He is speaking to Aurora, and these are his 

words : — 

. . . Belov&d, let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 

. . . the old world waits the hour to be renewed, 
Toward which new hearts in individual growth 
Must quicken and increase to multitude — 

. . . new laws 
Admitting freedom, new societies 
Excluding falsehood : He shall make all new. 
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The Brownings were wont to think of death as 
but a means of new growth and new develop- 
ment in the great progressive drama of unending 
existence. Browning, in his " One Word More," 
has made us feel that to him, even in this life, 
the woman he loved proved as the sapphire clear- 
ness wherein the Divine Presence shone : — 

Proves she as the paved work of a sapphire 
Seen by Moses when he climbed the mountain ? — 

Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 

Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved work, 

When they ate and drank and saw God also ! 

In the same noble poem of love, while she was 
still with him on earth, he had laid his whole 
eternity at her feet : — 

Other heights in other lives, God willing 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, love ! 

It was years later, after her death, that he wrote 
of her, in facing for himself the thought of death : — 

O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest ! 

With what passionate symbolic rite he kept her 
wedding-day after her death, marking, as it did, 
the birthday of their life together on earth, is told 
in the record of his life. It is imprinted on those 
paving-stones over which she had walked on her 
marriage morning, and is too sacred to be written 
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here. To think of these two poets, blessed with 
such a lot as does not come to all men here on 
earth, is to feel sometimes perhaps what Browning 
has expressed through the lips of Paracelsus, when, . 
after a description of the world's earliest spring- 
time, there comes the thought of that " ancient 
rapture " of the Unseen Love within and beyond 

the seen : — 

. . . earth is a wintry clod : 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it, rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon rough banks . . . 

. . . the lark 
Soars up and up, shivering for very joy ; 
Afar the ocean sleeps ; white fishing-gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain — and God renews 
His ancient rapture. Thus He dwells in all 
From life's minute beginnings, up at last 
To man. A. M. 

MEMORIES OF NATAL 
In the olden days (more than forty years ago) the 
town of Durban — now a flourishing seaport laid 
out with electric tram-roads, parks, thorough- 
fares, great business houses, public buildings, 
telephones, arc lights, and every possible modern 
luxury and convenience — was a sandy, hum- 
mocky waste. A few bungalow " stores " were 
scattered at intervals along what was called the 
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main street, where long teams of patient oxen 
dragged cumbersome wagons through axle-deep 
sand. " The Berea " (a hilly background to the 
town), at present covered with comfortable villas 
and lovely gardens, with tramways and roads 
lighted by electricity, was then one wild jungle 
of sub- tropical " bush," with here and there a 
clearing and a shanty. The Umgeni River still 
harboured alligators, and Sea-cow Lake still 
contained families of hippopotami. 

On a wooded spur, overlooking the Indian 
Ocean — turquoise gleams of river and lake be- 
tween — stood in those days a ramshackle cottage. 
Its ugly zinc roof was at different seasons of the 
year almost entirely hidden under cascades of 
orange-coloured bignonia, large blue convolvulus, 
roses, or bougainvillia ; in its sandy, unkempt 
garden blazed scarlet poinsettias twenty feet 
high ; whUe from palest yellow to golden orange 
glowed the citron fruit against the brilliant blue 
of a cloudless winter sky. 

A little way from the house a path was planted 
on either side with peach trees, as one would plant 
apples in an orchard at home. In spring (Sep- 
tember) these would form an avenue of pink and 
rose. Large butterflies, gorgeous in colour, floated 
upon the soft air. A little antelope the size of a 
rabbit would occasionally dash across the path 
from the primeval " bush " that surrounded the 
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clearing. Monkeys chattered incessantly, and 
stole all the fruit they could lay their mischievous 
little black paws on. Brilliant-plumaged birds 
shrieked discordant notes, for in South Africa 
there are no song-birds to be heard except the 
twittering of the wild canaries and the soft coo- 
cooings of the doves. Golden weavers swung their 
exquisitely made bottle-necked nests in hundreds 
upon the tossing plumes of giant bamboos sixty 
feet high. Beyond this lovely foreground, and far 
beneath it, lay the Indian Ocean, intense purple- 
blue, the curve of the shore outlined by a broad 
band of snow-white surf, as the long green 
combers reared their magnificent crests and 
dashed themselves, with a thunder that never 
ceased, upon the beach. 

One early morning in those long-ago days our 
kitchen-boy came with a grin to say that he 
could not draw water as usual from the tank out- 
side, as a big " skelem " * ostrich was there eating 
our sweet potatoes and threatening to kick the 
life out of " Jim " whenever he peeped out. We 
had all heard of the dangerous cock ostrich on 
Mr. J.'s coffee plantation a few miles away, and 
we rightly guessed that this bird had escaped 
from its pen and was paying us an unwelcome 
visit. As time passed and he showed no signs of 
taking his departure, but betrayed considerable 

• Vicious. 
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annoyance, not to say resentment, every time 
any one ventured to go near him, there was 
nothing for it but to despatch a messenger by a 
roundabout road to his master. After being kept 
prisoners in the house for half the morning, 
the ostrich-herd made his appearance, and with 
a forked stick, pressed against the bird's long neck, 
succeejded quite easily in driving him homewards. 

Ostriches are proverbially silly. To their un- 
reasoning brains a forked stick feels like a high 
fence against their throats, and they imagine they 
cannot get over it. 

This reminds me of a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience which occurred not long after this visit 
of the " skelem." 

I was riding alone through our neighbour's 
estate ; the pathway led along the bottom of a 
vaUey closed in on all sides by steep slopes which 
were planted with coffee. I had forgotten all 
about the ostriches — they were a new importation 
— when I suddenly became aware of a long 
craning brown neck and inquisitive bird's face 
watching me from behind the shrubs. Another 
and yet another appeared, and in a few seconds 
the slopes seemed alive with ostriches, as black- 
plumaged cocks and brown-plumaged hens came 
dancing down, their wings outspread, with the 
peculiar mincing step these birds affect. Their 
large lustrous eyes were fixed upon me with 
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intense curiosity. Fortunately, though startled, 
my pony did not seem as frightened as I was. 
Had he bolted, the birds would have assuredly 
given chase and kicked us both to pieces. 

To describe my terror would be impossible. I 
felt the beads of moisture break out on my face, 
and wondered whether I should faint and by 
tumbling on the ground invite them all to dance 
on my prostrate body. No one was in sight, 
neither white man nor native. Shrieks for help 
made the creatures shake their wings a little more 
rapidly and hasten their steps. (An ostrich's 
featherless leg, enormous and powerful and shaped 
like the drumstick of a fowl, is not a plerasant 
thing to contemplate within a few feet of one's 
defenceless head.) 

The gate was reached at last, however, and my 
pony and I managed to open it and squeeze 
through ; and I breathed a devout Te Deum as 
we left the birds on the other side with an odd 
expression of polite disappointment, not to say of 
reproach, in their beautiful eyes. 

ELEANOR TYRRELL. 



SPRING FLOWERS 

Are they not all bound up with memory and 
with hope, with love and death, and sorrow and 
faith, and with all that makes of this speck in 
the boundless Universe our home and altar and 
beloved place of meeting — and of parting ? Well 
may Milton pave with them the bridal bower of 
paradise before evil had entered or mutual re- 
crimination made a discord ! 

Is there any listening heart that does not hear 
in the spring-time the mating music of the birds, 
does not breathe the exquisite sweetness of the 
wooing blossoms in field and woodland, does not 
feel the great earthly epithalamium, with its 
haunting pledge of what the Master promised as 
the final feast and joy of the soul, when the 
Bridegroom opens His door into the very heart 
and meaning of Eternal Love ? 

The woods with living airs 

How softly fann'd, 
Light airs, from where the deep 

All down the sand 
Is breathing in his sleep 

Heard by the land. 

O follow, leaping blood, 

The season's lure ! 
O heart, look down and up 

Serene, secure ! 
Warm as the crocus-cup 

Like snowdrops, pure ! 

S7 
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Yes, the golden crocus has a heart of fire ; but 
there are some who look back to their first know- 
ledge of the crocus as of a cold, though purple, 
splendour. One there is who sees again in day- 
dreams whole meadows of them, in wildest pro- 
fusion of unpruned glory, ranging from deepest 
purple to a lilac that is almost white, growing so 
thick upon the ground that the little ragged 
children who come to gather them have here and 
there trampled and rolled upon them ; and half 
the windows in many a squalid street are adorned 
by nosegays of the regal blossoms. The winding 
Trent is still there, and the key-shaped castle on 
its beetling rock ; but the wild crocuses are gone, 
swept away by small terraced villas and cheap 
boulevards that vie with canal wharves and fac- 
tories. Old days come back of half-forgotten joy. 
In one of those meadows grew in amazing beauty 
the wild anemones usually found only in wood- 
lands ; there in the fields, among the lush, often 
flooded grass-blades, they sprang larger and star- 
rier, more alluringly tinted with delicate rose- 
colour and soft purple-veined delicacy of pen- 
cilling, than in any neighbouring forest. 

Wonderful' days of childhood, with the child's 
father as guide and companion, across the lock on 
the canal with its mimic waterfalls, and through 
field after field, tracking all the unfolding spring 
flowers with the little girl at his side — the lady- 
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smocks and marsh marigolds and budding haw- 
thorns. He knew, that father, where to find the 
first wild crab-blossom, with its deep crimson 
buds and the lovely pale pink of its opening 
corolla, and where to discover the earliest wild 
cherry bloom, even more enchanting, perhaps, 
than the splendour of that tree under which 
Vernon Whitford fell asleep, since the single 
flowers have always an austere charm and 
finish beyond that of the pampered garden 
trees. 

What a brimming lifetime had intervened when 
the child, long grown to womanhood, came all 
unexpectedly on lilies of the valley pressed be- 
tween the pages of the Book of Wisdom in an old 
finely printed family Bible. The book had been 
left to her by the old grandfather in knee-breeches 
and gaiters, that hale old country doctor of ninety 
years or so, who had made his grandchildren 
stand up in a row, with her at the head of them, 
as a little girl of six. She remembered still his 
snow-white hair and handsome fresh- coloured 
face, and her own pride afterwards when the 
legacy came — the Bible and the rosewood work- 
table, left to " my eldest grandchild." 

But she divined that it was not the old doctor's 
hand that had treasured the lilies there. She 
knew in what fingers, already held by Death, the 
great Deliveress, she had last seen those lilies. 
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clasped by the child with the star-like eyes still 
beautiful in death, the chUd with the soft dark 
hair and the sweet brow, the little one with a 
heart so full of fearless love that she broke down 
all barriers — the seven-year-old maiden on whom 
the father's heart was set as the last flower of his 
flock, and over whom he had sighed because some 
day she too would grow up. But if they do grow 
up in the unseen country, he found her there 
again before there had been time. Or is time just 
an illusion that does not touch those fields beyond 
the deep waters to which Mr. Greatheart guided 
his companions ? 

There the flowers lay, between the pages of the 
Book of Wisdom, and on each page was a message 
out of the past, all redolent of the sweet perfume 
of the everlasting spring and tender with the 
hidden beckonings of the Celestial City : "In the 
sight of the unwise they seem to die, and their 
departure is taken for misery, . . . but they are 
in peace. Or as when a bird hath flown through 
the air, there is no token of her way to be found, 
but the light air being beaten with the stroke of 
her wings, and parted with the violent noise and 
motion of them, is passed through, and therein 
afterwards no sign where she went is to be found." 

A. M. 



WHEN THE So shall it be when, through the gates of Searl, 
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1 hey pass into the citadel of God, 
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WITH 
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" To have re- 
nounced heaven 
is to attain it " 



Where man at last his battle-flag may furl, 

And walls that know the angel's measuring-rod — 
Four-square within the circle — flashing, hear 
The jewelled hues immortal sunsets wear. 

So shall it be when ends the long, hard climb 

Into their heritage -prepared at first, 
When they have broken all the bars of Time 

And human love has quenched its quenchless thirst, 
Where each who enters finds the far-off goal. 
And wins at last the secret of his soul. 

There surely all the trees the angels know 
Will scent the air with bloom of bridal white, 

And where the joys of Life's deep river flow. 
Pour forth their fragrance for the heart's delight, 

While God once more will in the cool o' the day 

Within His Eden with His children play. 

A.M. 
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Deep in thy soul the heavenly Silence waits. 
Where needs no light of sun for joy's revealing ; 

The Master who unlocks those shining gates, 
Himself the Light, the Joy, the Source of healing ! 

He takes thee in His arms, to make thee whole 
Of body and soul. 

Search thou thy heart ! In Love's divine embrace. 
With rapture even music barely teaches, 
6i 



Held close by God, tho' seeing not yet His face, 

Let love's great ocean, from its infinite reaches, 
Then overflow, while here on earth thou art. 
Thy listening heart. 

Eternal Life is that Eternal Love 

Against the powers of death and dark prevailing. 
And will, from world to world, uplift above 

The foes and fears our earthward path assailing, 
Indwelling Love, thro' battle, pain, and strife — 

Peace, Heaven, Life ! a. m. 



EASTER We hear again the voice that cried : 

"Your Lord is risen and gone before ! " 
His Spirit is your Guard and Guide : 
Why seek the grave-clothes that He wore ? 

Beyond the reach of Time and Death, 
Beyond creation's furthest bound. 

Yet nearer than your faltering breath. 
The Lord of Love and Life is found. 

Why search the tomb's deserted floor ? 

Go, seek your present Lord instead ! 
The Word is at your own heart's door, 

And in His love live those long dead. 

One God for ever, strong to save. 
Is in His Temple still to-day ; 

He lives who, unto all men, gave 
Himself, the Life, the Truth, the Way I 

A.M. 
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A CHURCH IN THE VELDT 

WE started about eight o'clock in the morning 
one still Sunday in April (the South African 
autumn) on our trek to that rough little church 
in the mountains. We went in a clumsy farm- 
cart drawn by four oxen, with a stalwart savage 
to drive and a little native herd-boy to lead them. 
We were told it would take three hours to get 
there, so we provided ourselves with food, and a 
spirit kettle to make tea, and made up our minds 
to a whole day's outing. We had not seen the 
inside of a church since Christmas, and though it 
was a month after Easter Day, this was to be an 
Easter service. 

Leaving the homestead, with its huts and 
kraals, its blue gums and Australian wattles, far 
beneath, we slowly climbed the long road to the 
mountains. All over the bare and treeless veldt 
were spread the lacework webs of millions of 
minute spiders ; these shimmered incessantly 
with silver dew. There was a heavenly stillness 
in the atmosphere, an amber radiance in the up- 
lands ; while the faint peaks and escarpments of 
the " Berg " rose phantom-like against a pale 
blue sky. As the day grew older the sun's rays 
became hot and strong, drinking up the mists 
which yet hung over streamlets and trailed across 
63 
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shadowy kloofs ; but the air was cool and in- 
vigorating. Mile after mUe the patient oxen 
toiled, at their own gentle pace, the driver occa- 
sionally breaking the silence with a crack of his 
long whip as he loudly reproached " Blesbok," 
" Englishman," or " Scotchman " for leaving the 
work to his yoke-fellow. At one point our road 
crept along a cutting in the hill-side, with a drop 
of a thousand feet to the " thorn country " 
below, where the sinuous curves of a little stream, 
twisting and curling a score of times within a few 
miles, reflected the blue of the sky in narrow 
gleams. Clusters of beehive huts were perched 
here and there on rising ground, and peaceful 
herds grazed " upon a thousand hills." Nowhere 
was there a sign of cultivation, save for the odd 
patches of " mealie gardens " near the native 
kraals. 

Arrived at our destination, we found the ugly 
little iron building set upon a bare plateau, off the 
road, sheltered somewhat from wind and weather 
by a great " krantz " at its back. Boulders 
almost as big as itself surrounded it. It was, 
indeed, " a church in the wilderness " (fence or 
gate there was none). We were a trifle late, and 
found the parson and the entire congregation of 
about twenty people lined up outside awaiting us. 
It was a little trying to make our descent from 
the high cart and to walk through this avenue of 
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men. There was only one other woman to be 
seen besides ourselves — a grey-haired, horny- 
handed Yorkshire woman. She had ridden fifteen 
miles on her shaggy pony, and brought husband 
and five lean sons with her. Inside, the church 
was as barren as outside. There was neither 
organ nor harmonium, but the parson bravely 
started an Easter hymn — 

On the Resurrection morning, 
and the rafters shook. How those young farmers 
sang ! As the plaintive yet triumphant strains 
died away, and the old familiar words of the 
Liturgy arose, in a silence broken only by the 
deep breathing of horses and oxen as they cropped 
the short mountain grass outside under the African 
sky, one pondered upon that strange hunger of 
the human heart which has expressed itself in all 
ages, and in every clime, for Religion, for God ; 
for the Mysterious and the Omnipotent. 

Prayers, Collects, and Psalms and Lessons fol- 
lowed, with audible bass responses ; a short 
address, an " Alleluia " hymn, and then the 
Communion Service, for which all remained ; the 
final hymn being — 

Now thank we all our God. 

When we came out again into the brilliant sun- 
shine we were introduced to and shook hands 
with every member of the shy congregation. 
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Men who had dared death and danger a hundred 
times, simple, hardy, self-reliant colonists, keen- 
eyed but slow of speech, quick-witted but modest 
withal, they responded courteously but briefly to 
our enthusiasm about the scenery and our wonder 
at the difficulties of the road. Soon all had 
mounted their horses, and taking the parson with 
them, had vanished along the devious kaffir paths 
which led towards their lonely homes. 

Meanwhile we found our way to a little kloof, 
where there was grateful shade and the cool 
gurgling of water, there to partake of our midday 
meal ; great ferns and begonias grew wild amidst 
boulders almost hidden in stag's-horn moss ; and 
wonderful orchids poised themselves upon air 
among thorny branches over our heads. We dis- 
turbed a great green-headed lizard ; a mountain 
eagle soared far above in the blue. There was a 
sudden scramble in the long yellow grass, and a 
springbok, disturbed in his midday siesta, sprang, 
with three superb bounds, out of sight. 

The return journey in the cool of the evening 
was even more strangely beautiful than the morn- 
ing trek had been. As the shadows lengthened 
and the sun sank to the west, the far-away peaks 
of the " Berg," now grown nearer and richer in 
colour, reared their heads, a glowing purple 
against an opal sky. In the south the Insizwa 
Copper Movintains turned ^ magical amethyst, 
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with blue shadowy kloofs nestling below their 
crags ; while isolated kopjes stood up dark and 
mysterious from the surrounding country. As 
we again splashed through the stream near the 
homestead the sun sank in a glory of crimson and 
gold, and stars gleamed one by one. . . . The 
tired oxen halted ; the day's trek was done. 

ELEANOR TYRRELL. 



HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT 

It is nearly four hundred years since two 
sturdy Kentishmen staggered down the choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral under the burden of gold 
and jewels stripped from the dismantled shrine 
of Becket. Of the shrine itself every vestige has 
long disappeared ; for Henry VIII did not do 
things by halves, and having sent forth the decree 
that the great Churchman who had, at the price 
of martyrdom, scored so signal a triumph over 
his predecessor should no longer be " called, 
esteemed, considered, or named a saint," but 
plain Bishop Becket, he secured a very substan- 
tial degree of compliance with the order by razing 
his monument to the ground. For the great mass 
of pilgrims, to destroy the saint's memorial was 
to obscure his memory ; neither the Wife of Bath 
nor even the dainty Madame Eglantine herself 
were quite the folks to gaze with satisfied deyotipo 
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upon the bare space from which a spectacle 
of fabulous splendour had for ever disappeared. 
Only the pavement worn by the pacing of ten 
generations of pious feet, only the flights of steps, 
yet more deeply dinted, by which the same ten 
generations had mounted on their knees, remained 
to attest the power of the spell which had drawn 
men and women from every comer of England to 
the shrine of the " holy blissful martyr " who had 
healed them in sickness and helped them in 
health. 

But the old Kentish city can never want pil- 
grims. And when April comes, and we all, as 
Chaucer says, " long to go on pilgrimages " as the 
birds break into song, and the more distant the 
better, even the northerner may well turn his 
steps or his bicycle that way. He has rushed 
through it before, perhaps, and caught a glimpse 
of grey towers on his way to France ; but the 
journey from London to Dover is too short to be 
broken without some determination, and Canter- 
bury demands to be a goal, not a halt. Our 
northern pilgrim wiU, however, if well advised, 
not follow the example of Chaucer and make 
London his starting-point. The road from the 
site of the old Tabard hostelry, whence that joy- 
ous fellowship set out, into Kent is for many 
nules a dreary wilderness of yellow brick. The 
pleasant brook near the second milestone, where 
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they paused to draw lots for the first tale, no 
longer quenches the thirst of beast or man. Dept- 
ford, where they spent the first night, is crowded 
and reeking, badly paved and beset with tram- 
lines. AH along the river edge, as far as Gravesend 
almost, suburban and waterside London stretches 
a long, gaunt, and dingy arm, obliterating or 
grievously tarnishing the blithe and gracious 
scenery of rustic Kent. But there is another 
pilgrim route fortunately available for the nor- 
thern pilgrim — the " Old Road " from Winchester, 
the ancient capital, to the mother-see, of which 
Mr. Belloc has recently written very charmingly. 
It runs among and over the Surrey downs, climb- 
ing the Hogsback at Farnham, dipping into the 
dale at Guildford, thridding luxuriant parklands 
by Dorking and Reigate, and Sevenoaks and 
Maidstone, until, at Charing, it crosses the high 
range of Kentish downs into the valley of the 
Stour, within sight of the Canterbury towers, and 
not far out of hearing of the Canterbury bells. 

This road, in its Surrey and West Kentish por- 
tions, possesses something of the dramatic interest 
of a shore which is slowly, but not without stub- 
born resistance, giving place to the sea. The zone 
of twenty to thirty miles round London through 
which it strikes is at present the region on which 
the struggle of urbs and rus is being waged with 
most nearly balanced forces. Inside that ring 
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cockneydom carries the day ; outside it the 
country triumphs. The intensity of the conflict 
within the zone is promoted by the many great 
and ancient' estates which girdle London at the 
distance of a day's carriage journey in mediaeval 
or Tudor times. Cobham, Penshurst, Knole, 
Hever, Hatfield, Knebworth, Windsor itself, and 
many other less famous domains front the in- 
vading surge, and without altogether repelling 
the invasion, confine it to a number of channels — 
the main high roads out of town, for the most 
part — along which it pours, no doubt, with re- 
doubled vigour. A road like the old Winchester 
and Canterbury highway thus cuts laterally across 
a series of the sharpest sociological contrasts — 
stubborn dyke and foaming channel in swift and 
constant alternation — and he must be a staunch 
modernist who refuses to feel satisfaction when, 
turning out of the dust and motor swept London 
road, with its pretentious villas, shops, advertise- 
ments, and gin palaces, he finds himself, after a 
quarter of a mile, in a country lane shadowed 
with oaks and beeches, among timbered houses 
and grey church towers. No doubt these pleasant 
results have not been got without some exercise 
of autocratic will ; and nowhere in England is 
the system in which " the squire " is demigod and 
the parson his prophet in effect more firmly 
established. But one cannot, whatever one's 
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opinion of this particular regime may be, refuse 
to recognise some merit in it when it becomes the 
instrument through which the spirit of old-world 
Kent, the ancient " vanguard of liberty," con- 
tinues, if faintly, to speak. 

And nowhere does that spirit speak more 
audibly than at Penshurst, the home of the 
Sidneys, in whose pleasant hostelry our pilgrim 
may do worse than halt for the night. The 
stately Place and park have suffered no essential 
change since Sidney and Spenser hatched revolu- 
tions in English poetry among these bowery wood- 
lands, and the banqueting-haU has surrendered 
nothing but the long tables and benches at which, 
a little later, Ben Jonson sat, an honoured guest, 
enjoying the equal hospitality for which Pens- 
hurst, unlike some other noble houses, was re- 
nowned, as he tells us in the verses with which 
he rewarded his host : — 

Here comes no guest but is allowed to eat 
Without his fear, and of my lord's own meat ; 
Where the same beer and bread and selfsame wine 
That is his lordship's shall be also mine. 
And I not fain to sit (as some this day 
At great men's tables) and yet dine away. 

This last experience had recently been his own 
at the table of Lord Salisbury, as we know from 
the amusing account he gave to Drummond over 
the humbler board of Hawthornden. But the hall 
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is empty and bare, and one willingly passes on to 
the suite of galleries in which the portraits and 
other Sidney memorials are gathered — a treasure 
of which few houses in England can show the like. 
The dignified elderly dame who does the honours 
is more indulgent to a lingering scrutiny than 
most of her class ; but she shares their estimate 
of values, and discourses with more heartfelt 
eloquence of the actual sofa on which Queen 
Elizabeth sat than of the counterfeit presentments 
in paint and canvas that hang on the walls. And 
even among the portraits a superior interest seems 
to be assumed in those which commemorate the 
sumptuous Court dresses of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; while the face of the one immortal woman 
of the Sidney family is passed by without a word. 
And, indeed, it hangs somewhat obscurely on a 
shadowed wall. But some faces, even in pictures, 
have a light of their own which " makes a lustre 
in the shady place " ; and from her shadowy wall 
the pale, intellectual beauty of the famous Countess 
of Pembroke, for whom Sir Philip wrote the 
" Arcadia," gleams unforgetably. The likeness 
between the brother and sister was very strong ; 
but the Sidneian charm, which in him had to 
contend with somewhat ungainly features and a 
blotched complexion, prevailed without draw- 
back or reserve in her whose passing away, 
in mellow old age, evoked from one of her 
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poets the most magnificent of Elizabethan epi- 
taphs : — 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Learn'd and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

Penshurst may claim to be the fittest of all 
pausing-places on the pilgrim route to Canter- 
bury, for Sidney left noble praise of Chaucer, and 
Spenser professed himself his disciple. But many 
rival spots waylay us with their appeal. There 
is Cobham, for instance, a few miles down the 
same sylvan Medway which murmurs under the 
brakes of Penshurst ; and Cobham, at least, is 
very proud of the literary memories which con- 
nect it with the neighbouring Canterbury road. 
For was not Sir John Oldcastle by marriage a 
Cobham, whose name Shakespeare took for the 
genial companion of Prince Hal until the Cobham 
family compelled him to change it ? Sir John 
Falstaff's adventure on GadshUl is as glorious in 
the annals of humour as anything that ever hap- 
pened or was imagined to happen on that famous 
highway. But even Shakespeare, it must be 
owned, is overshadowed at Cobham by Dickens. 
In the village inn, the "Leather Bottle," Mr. 
Tupman was discovered discussing a roast fowl 
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and ale with a melancholy air ; and other Pick- 
wickian " discoveries " were made in the neigh- 
bourhood. To these august reminiscences the 
excellent landlord makes a strenuous and almost 
too successful effort to live up. The walls of the 
" long, low-roofed parlour " in which Mr. Tupman 
appeased his appetite are covered from wainscot 
to ceiling with Dickens sketches, souvenirs, and 
autographs ; while, as if to complete the Dickens 
spell, our host, an adept in the lore of the master, 
transacts the most ordinary business in the 
superb and high-bred phrase of Mr. Micawber. 
"It is not the vile beer that we live by, but the 
visitors from the capital," he confides in re- 
assuring undertone to the guest still half in doubt 
whether he has not put up at a common alehouse. 
" Allow me to manipulate the bicycle, sir. Your 
bed-chamber is, unfortunately, at the moment not 
in readiness ; would you, sir, care to take an 
alfresco ablution ? The gentleman " (to the maid) 
"will take an alfresco ablution"; and she led 
the way to the soap and basin in the inn-yard. 

We have followed the example of Chaucer's 
pilgrims in telling stories along the way to Can- 
terbury, and we shall follow Chaucer's own 
example in stopping short with a story, and not 
with the arrival there. Whether they ever did 
arrive, and whether the supper to the best teller 
was ever eaten, no man can say. But they came, 
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towards the end of the fourth day, to the last 
village, on the chalk downs looking over the 
green valley of the Stour, and from those heights 
our pilgrim too looked down, and saw, as they 
did not see, grand old " Bell Harry " — that happy 
afterthought of an abbot of genius on the very 
eve of the Dissolution — towering over the long 
line of lofty roof. But one of the four pinnacles 
was encased in scaffolding ; from a distance it 
seemed to be a massive turret. The long and 
costly process of repair to the fabric of the tower 
was, in fact, just complete, and at this very hour, 
as afterwards appeared, the venerable archbishop, 
high up in that windy perch, was planting the 
topmost stone upon the pinnacle ; while the bold 
April gusts, fretted by the baffling masonry, made 
irreverent sport with clerical habiliments, and 
tossed into eddies of fitful music the strains of the 
thanksgiving-hymn which implicitly announced 
that, however it might be with Becket, or with his 
shrine, or with his faith, the great church which 
he had made famous was still secure in the rever- 
ence of its sons. C. H. HERFORD. 



POETS AND LONDON TREES 

The lilac tree, whose leaves are budding now in 
our London squares, will recall to many, this 
spring-time, a poem full of the insistent fragrance 
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of its old-fashioned blossoms. That poem con- 
tains a beautiful death-carol by Walt Whitman, 
the poet who was man first and minstrel after- 
wards. 

He who nursed the soldiers in the war 
hospitals, with a joy as true and deep as that 
with which he wrote this great burial hymn, 
seems to have had a special love for this 
homely tree, which haunts the dwellings of the 
human brotherhood, whether in town or country, 
and was dear to him in his transatlantic cities 
and western villages, as it is dear to us also in our 
smoky, many-sided, intensely human capital. 
Who that has a kindred feeling for its clean, sweet, 
invigorating smell and lavish, home-delighting 
loveliness, does not recognise Walt Whitman's 
vivid presentiment of it as he breaks a sprig of it 
for the coffin of President Lincoln, where 

Stands the lilac bush, tall-growing, with heart-shaped 

leaves of rich green, 
With many a pointed blossom, rising delicate, with the 

perfume strong, I love. 
With every leaf a miracle : and from this bush in the 

door-yard, 
With delicate-coloured blossoms and heart-shaped leaves 

of rich green, 
A sprig, with its flower, I break. 

To him, with " ever-returning spring," the 
" lilac blooming perennial, and drooping star in 
the west " bring as surely the " thought of him " 
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he loves. To him this unpretending neighbourly 
frequenter of men's dwellings is the fit greeting 
and adornment of " sane and sacred death," not 
alone for the dead Lincoln — to his thinking, " the 
sweetest, wisest soul " of all his " days and lands " 
— but also for the " coffin of aU." That thrilling 
and musical song, in which he tells of Lincoln's 
death and cries aloud for his dead captain, may 
perhaps be more widely read than this melodious 
unrhymed chant which is known as Lincoln's 
Burial Hymn, fuU though this be of the perfume 
of the lilac ; but it is in this last that those weird 
lines occur in which he tells us : — 

Then with the Knowledge of Death as walking- one side 

of me 
And the Thought of Death close-walking the other side 

of me, 
And I in the middle, as with companions, and as holding 

the hands of companions, 
I fled forth to the hiding receiving night, that talks not. 

And the singer, so shy to the rest, received me. 

Yet, ever throughout the poem he recurs to the 
presence of the lilac tree. We have heard much, 
he seems to imply, of the mystery and the pomp 
of " delicate death " ; let us think of it as sjrni- 
bolised and accompanied also by the common tree, 
which can never be commonplace — the tree that 
grows in " the door-yard," breathing forth the 
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scent of health and life and morning, dewy as 
clover and homely as daisies ; for to him the 
thought of death is not presented as a vague, un- 
comfortable disembodiment, but rather a normal 
and intended development and awakening, so that 
he says elsewhere, " to one shortly to die " : — 

I absolve you from all except yourself, spiritual, bodily — 
that is eternal : — You yourself will surely escape. 

I do not commiserate. I congratulate you. 

Here in London, side by side with the budding 
lilac, and while its heart-shaped leaves were more 
closely folded than to-day, another and more 
mystic tree put forth its rosy buds upon the bare 
black stems. Aaron's rod that budded in the 
sacred place has budded now in the " door-yard " 
of the democracy, though here, alas ! no almonds 
have accompanied the blooms. If the lilac, and 
especially the white lilac, speaks to us of the 
American singer, now among the mighty dead, 
our almond trees encircle, as with a beautiful 
broken garland, the grave of London's poet. 

Now that we have crossed the threshold of that 
month so especially sacred to the memory of 
Robert Browning, who, notwithstanding his love 
for Italy, cried out for England in her April love- 
liness, in words which have become a national 
possession, the very boughs and birds breathe 
piemorjes of him whose last passionate utterance 
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was against that mawkish and melancholy view 
of death which Walt Whitman also condemned, 
and against which the almond tree unfolds its 
lovely parable with each returning spring. The 
almond, that wild " flow'r o' the peach," which 
makes beautiful the byways of this great, sad, 
noisy city, so full of passion and of poetry, of 
tragedy and of comedy, blooming like a bit of 
heaven close to the crowded traffic of man and 
beast, has fitly adorned the city where dwelt so 
human a poet, so unworldly a man of the world, 
as Robert Browning. He who discerned the 
■Jjoetry of life's sternest prose, the delicate blossom 
which so often redeems its most sordid aspects, 
the possible pearl of supreme goodness and purity 
hidden in the mud of its lowest depravity, may 
well have met us for a moment under a London 
almond tree, for he himself has bidden us think 
of him as still full of the keenest interest and the 
most vivid life, holding that they who sleep 
" sleep to wake," " strive and thrive, . . . fight 
on, fare ever, there as here." And he, Robert 
Browning, essentially the scholar and man of 
many-sided learning, shared this belief in an im- 
perishable life with Walt Whitman, of whom it is 
written that " his early work in the printing office 
prevented him from acquiring what is called 
' culture,' " though, indeed, that hard- worked 
WPrd has become s, kind of cant which a good 
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man hesitates to use. Our present system of com- 
petitive commerce has been named by William 
Morris, craftsman and artist as well as poet, 
a Frankenstein's " profit-mongering monster," 
which is, in some directions, beyond the con- 
trol now even of those who have rejoiced in 
its creation. What a burning chant of the in- 
ternecine warfare, forced upon the brotherhood 
of the world by that monster, might Walt Whit- 
man have given us, had he stood visibly among 
the budding trees in the park a few days ago 
and looked with mortal eyes upon the great sea 
of faces — ^the haggard, the hopeful, the stem ! 
What a marching battle-song of Man and of 
Nature might have commemorated the moment ! 
And what a stirring dramatic idyll might our 
own poet, the poet who gave us " The Lost 
Leader " and that lyric of the morgue which he 
calls " Apparent Failure," have added to the 
treasure he has left us, had he, gazing there him- 
self upon the Bard of the People, Whitman, the 
artisan's son, and noting in the man's personality 
what is described as a " delicate refinement, born 
out of deep human sympathy," bethought him of 
what is, after all, a more beautiful poem than any- 
thing merely written, the story, told by a witness, 
of Walt Whitman's tenderness to a rufSan, bat- 
tered and ruined in body and soul. When Whit- 
man met the miserable hunted criminal whom he 
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had known in childhood, such a great wave of 
pitying love seems to have swept over him that 
there, in a by-street of Boston, where he met and 
helped him, he stooped and kissed him on the 
cheek. And then, we are told, " the poor hunted 
wretch, perhaps for the first time in his life re- 
ceiving a token of love and compassion like a 
touch from beyond the sun, hastened away in 
deep dejection, sobbing and in tears." 

If poetry be the beating of the wings of passion 
against the bars of intellectual self-restraint, then 
Walt Whitman, who pours forth every passing 
thought, emotion, and impression, can only in an 
eclectic sense be called a poet ; for, though his 
wings are wide and strong, he knows nothing of 
aesthetic bars nor intellectual limits. But there 
is a latitudinarian sense in which all lovers are 
poets, and Whitman, who proved again and 
again by his actions the depth and catholicity of 
his " enthusiasm of humanity," must ever be a 
source of inspiration to the rest. He is not an 
artist ; though, when he escapes from his tire- 
some catalogues, he is often a seer. One of his 
most appreciative biographers has admitted, con- 
cerning his faults of style, that " they give the 
enemy occasion to blaspheme, and they furnish 
the young gentlemen of the ' Oxford Magazine ' 
with good subject-matter for amusing parody." 

And there are faults which lie deeper, and are 
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more repellent and more dangerous, than any 
faults of style. Conventionality is but a foolish, 
painted idol, which men are taught by the Founder 
of Christianity to demolish and ignore. But of 
those lyrics of Walt Whitman which have been 
condemned, it must be admitted that, in the light 
of His words who taught that, while the body is 
more than raiment, the soul is infinitely more 
than the body, they are repulsive, not because 
they are unconventional, but because they treat 
of the pleasures of sense as on a level with more 
spiritual joys, and sing of momentary passion as 
though it were of the same kind and quality as 
eternal love. 

This is neither the place nor the time for any 
comprehensive or minute appraisement of Whit- 
man's work. He is thought of here mainly in 
relation to his great chant of the lilac tree, and the 
message with regard to Death, which he so music- 
ally and movingly intertwined with it. It has 
been well said that " Death with him is a per- 
fectly natural liberating force, releasing the per- 
manent self into the possibilities of a higher plane 
of being." We need that message, just as we 
need the brave words of our own poet, in which 
he bids us " greet the unseen with a cheer." 
Neither Browning nor Whitman is with us any 
more in the flesh, but they, " being dead, yet 
speak to us." And this passing thought of them 
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may well pause on those closing lines of Brown- 
ing's " Apparent Failure," already touched upon, 
expressing, as they do, a deep and lasting faith in 
that progressive evolution which is, in the true 
and peaceful sense of the word. Revolution, the 
return of the wheel full circle : — 

It's wiser being good than bad ; 

It's safer being meek than fierce : 

It's fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 

That, after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 

That what began best, can't end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 

In the " Song of the Open Road," in which 
Whitman reminds us that 

Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, is its 
own proof, 

while, speaking of the joy of human fellowship, 
the power of help and cheer that there is in any 
radiant personality, he asks suggestively : — 

Why are there trees I never walk under but large and 
melodious thoughts descend upon me ? 

A. M. 



"AFTER 
TWENTY 
YEARS: 
TO M. H." 
For the 
twentieth 
anniversary 
of a 
Wedding, 



What maid, along the primrose ways 
Comes dancing to the April morn, 
And it is twenty years, she says. 
Since she was horn ? 

Snowy was April at her birth ; 
Dower' d with its brightness, not its cold, 
She grew, upon a kindlier earth, 
Twenty years old. 

Changeful was April ; gleam and gloom. 
Capricious smiles, capricious tears ; 
She changed but towards the ripen'd bloom 
Of twenty years. 

Firm is her step, and blithe her song, 
Golden her hair, tho' ours be grey. 
She grows more stable and more strong 
As we decay. 

And still, when April is in flower. 
She dances to the singing morn. 
And carols of the wondrous hour 
When she was horn. 

C. H. HERFORD. 



THE SPELL IS BROKEN 

IN prose, as well as in verse, the old fairy tale 
finds ever-varying expression, as surely as 
the years go round and the spring-time comes 
again. Who that handles a pen at all has not 
tried his " 'prentice hand" upon it one time or 
another, seeking to dot the i's and cross the t's 
after a new and individual fashion, in what has 
been written so many thousands of times, though 
never with the same exquisite charm as that of 
Nature herself ? 

Not even Chaucer's magic lines can do that. 
Yet it is a joy that breathes of England and of 
home to hear him tell how 

. . . All the orient laugheth of the light, 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropes, hangying on the leeves, 

and then to turn again to the delicately accurate 
vision of Mr. Robert Bridges, when he says of the 
" beauteous Spring " : — 

Her dress was greener than the tenderest leaf 
That trembled in the sunset glare aglow : 
Herself more delicate than is the brief, 
Pink apple-blossom, that May showers lay low, 
And more delicious than's the earliest streak 
The blushing rose shows of her crimson cheek. 

In the translucence and purity of colour, in the 
awakening of life out of death, of a recreated and 
85 
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more fruitful vitality, from the depths of impreg- 
nable slumber, is not " the sweet season " such a 
recurrent parable of the ages as he who runs may 
read ? — " Dull," indeed, " must he be of heart " who 
could pass it by. 

In the country it is beautiful ; where the 
primroses star the brown-leaved hollows, and the 
dainty wind-flowers unfold their ethereal loveli- 
ness, star-like and blushing, nodding with modest 
courage against the buffeting of the spring gales ; 
where the crab-blossom mocks the colours of 
sunset against the pearly blue sky, and the 
orchards are all white and rosy, and the lanes full 
of the budding of tiny half-hidden flowers that 
will soon be filling the air with fairy perfume. 

Where 

The freshets are unbound, 
And leaping from the hill, 
Their mossy banks refill 
With streams of light and sound : 
And scattered down the meads, 
From hour to hour unfold 
A thousand buds and beads 
In stars and cups of gold. 

Where the great smooth-stemmed beech trees 
stand majestic in the sunshine as when Phan- 
tastes loved them, the radiance of their first green 
leaves more radiant than any other greenness of 
the spring when the morning floods the woodland. 
Where the brown-leaved wild-cherry tree is snowy 
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in the midst of her more leafy companions that 
are only less glorious in verdure than the beech 
herself; while the peculiar green of the young 
hyacinth leaves, lush and smooth, breaks upward 
through the carpeting of last year's brown leaves, 
with flower-buds that are already showing their 
first glory of azure. 

Beautiful in the country ! Yes ; but spring 
has a deeper pathos of beauty amid the grime and 
squalor, the hurry and poverty and noise, of a 
great city like London. Why, there are corners 
of Regent's Park, not far from the hideous and 
sordid ugliness of some of the great North London 
thoroughfares, that have been lately as beautiful 
as the Elysian Fields, starred with the pale yellow 
splendour of the single daffodil that springs there 
— ^not by ones and twos, but by troops and hun- 
dreds — from the green turf ; while fiery tulips 
and glowing hyacinths fill the air with colour and 
with fragrance. 

It is not only the fields there that " stand drest 
in living green " ; the trees wear it too, and the 
blackness of boughs and branches does but ac- 
centuate its unsullied freshness. The S5nnmetry 
of form is not yet lost in the heavy masses of 
foliage which will come later, and our London 
plane tree — the latest of them all — as yet shows 
only a diminutive beginning of the broad leaves 
to come, though the chestnut leaves have lost 
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their first crumpling, and the sycamores have 
shaken out leaves and blossoms together, the 
spear-like buds having apparently leaped more 
quickly into this later stage of life and joy than 
usual. 

A little further south, Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens begin to look more like summer than 
spring, the first delicate hues of earliest green 
threatening to lose their primal differences, though 
still the more enchanting for the contrast, here 
and there, with an oak more golden tinted than 
the lilacs and the chestnuts, or the sheeny un- 
folding brown of a copper beech. In Battersea 
Park sweet gales are blowing through the fresh 
leafiness, shaking the poplars and turning up the 
silvery underside of the young leaves on the 
service tree ; and the little wild- crab trees, that 
a wise hand has planted there, have lost some of 
their first deep crimson petals. Further north, 
towards Harrow-on-the-Hill, Hendon, though in 
such close touch with London, is now a world of 
lavish blossoming that scents the air with pene- 
trating delight. 

Everywhere throughout London, as well as in 
thousands of other towns and villages, the parable 
rewrites itself, speaking to the children and to the 
child-like heart. The gap between the blooming 
of the almond tree and the coming of universal 
leafiness has been longer than usual ; but, in the 
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first " saft days " of a fortnight ago, the coming 
of the long-delayed spring seemed almost as 
miraculous in its rapidity of making up time as I 
have seen it among the pink-leaved maple trees 
of the streets of New York. Everywhere among 
the black houses where a London street can boast 
a scrap of garden or a shred of square, the lilac, 
with its clean, sweet smell, is beginning to bloom 
in the " door-yard." Already its heart-shaped 
leaves recall that great chant of the 

Dark mother, always gliding near with soft feet 

with which it is immortally entwined. 

A well-known novelist has spoken of Death as 
" the triumph of the physical " ; but Walt Whit- 
man did not so read his lesson of the spring-time. 
The triumph of the physical ? Is it not rather its 
final dissolution and defeat, the setting free from 
prison of that immortal beauty and hitherto in- 
visible splendour which alone gave it the secret 
of life ? Who that has ever seen the last for- 
saking of the " deserted house," as Tennyson has 
named the mortal dwelling-place when vacant of 
its inmate, can forget that mysterious indwelling 
light which, in the midst of physical weakness and 
nullity, seems for an instant, or half an instant, to 
transfigure the very flesh itself at the freeing of 
its heavenly visitant ? 

Among the diploma pictures at the Royal 
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Society of Water-colours is that beautiful study 
of a dead wayfarer, by Mr. E. R. Hughes, which 
takes for its motto certain fine lines by Christina 
Rossetti, speaking of the dead man as of him who 
" waits the eternal term." 

Very wonderfully has the artist shadowed forth 
that look of waiting, so often seen upon the faces 
of the dead. The wayfarer of the picture is still 
young, but he lies dead, there in the hollow, with 
the roses wreathed about his head and butterflies 
playing upon his brow. Yet the look upon the 
dead face, strong and pure and resplendent, is an 
unmistakable gaze of conquest and of peace. The 
picture, with its " twa corbies," is thronged with 
the wild roses of summer ; nevertheless it speaks 
that parable of the spring-tide and of the lUac tree 
which, like the heart of man, stUl " waits the 
eternal term." 

Of the waiting that comes before death and has 
nothing to do with death, the waiting that is 
often a part of this earthly day of ours, the alter- 
nating hope and fear, the tantalising changes, the 
battling hope and faith, few moderns perhaps 
have sung with a pathos more poignant and 
delicate than that Thyrsis of whom it is natural 
to think at this his own special season. Yes, 
his own season, for has not Matthew Arnold 
compared him, in one of the most haunting of 
nineteenth-century elegies, to that " too quick 
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despairer," among the birds, who comes and goes 

with 

— the sweet spring days, 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 
And blue-bells trembling by the forest-ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown. 

But Clough, the Thyrsis of the poem, did not 
despair. With all his tender-hearted melan- 
choly, there was in his music, despite its minor 
key, a brave, unconquered note, seldom more 
touching in its courage than in that lyric " In a 
London Square," which comes back to the mind 
with a refrain full of sympathy in days of dis- 
appointing east winds or returning clouds : — 

December days were brief and chill, 

The winds of March were wild and drear. 
And, nearing and receding still. 

Spring never would, we thought, be here. 
The leaves that burst, the suns that shine. 

Had, not the less, their certain date : — 
And thou, O human heart of mine, 

Be still, refrain thyself, and wait. 

A. M. 



SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 

Even one of the laity may lay a flower upon his 
grave, or, if they have not so much as a flower, 
then, like the birds of the air, they may let fall a 
leaf. The members of his own craft knew well 
how to value him. Yet it may be doubted whether 
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even to painters and critics the loss of his presence 
can be so deep a loss as to those who, having per- 
haps themselves had no training in art of any 
kind, yet, out of the prison-house of their own 
dumb labour, gazed the more wistfully through 
every ne.w window that he made for them into 
the world of truth and beauty and immortal love. 
Men who speak as though Art and Religion can 
be divided are juggling either with words or with 
ideas. Piety, reverence, that which is the oppo- 
site of negligence, all that is an eternal bond 
between man and man, and between man and 
that which is above and beyond man — all ^these 
implications and meanings, which are included in 
the history of the very word " religion," would 
surely be claimed, even by those who reject Chris- 
tianity and renounce Theism, as essential to the 
highest and most enduring art, everywhere, 
always. 

To Sir Edward Burne- Jones, if an outsider may 
divine his feeling, there could be no such thing as 
lawless art ; to him, as to Pater, no minutest de- 
tail of the outward life was insignificant, since all 
might be disciplined into a language for the in- 
dwelling soul. It was a fashion of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century to talk much arrant non- 
sense with regard to the philosophy of a certain 
Persian sceptic. The Rubsliyat of Omar Khayyslm, 
as we know it in Fitzgerald's translation, is doubt- 
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less of supreme beauty, not only through the 
austerely chosen perfection of its phrasing and 
rhythm, but also through the power with which 
it brings home to men the mysterious presence of 
death, the irrevocable and undying effects of 
accomplished deed and uttered thought, the fact 
that a man's soul is of itself his heaven or hell, 
and that man, not his own master, is in the hands 
of a higher and immutable Will. But is that all ? 
In the moment of man's most tragic need is there 
no answering Presence, no inner Light of renun- 
ciation and self-conquest ? 

The pictures of Sir Edward Burne-Jones at 
least breathe a diviner philosophy and teach it 
the more powerfully in that he does not pose as 
a philosopher nor aim most at being didactic. 
Looking round upon this marvellous and en- 
chanting outward universe, and the men and 
women moving about him, we may imagine his 
sa5dng, as Caponsacchi once said of Pompilia : — 

The glory, I say, 
And the beauty, I say, and splendour, still say I, 
Who, priest and trained to live my whole life long 
On beauty and splendour, solely at their source, 
God, have thus recognised my food. 

For him " man does not live by bread alone." 
For him the forget-me-nots round " Venus 's 
Looking-Glass " are of the colour of the sky. 
His " Chant d' Amour " is deeper, diviner, more 
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beautiful than mere transient human passion, and 
his "Vestal Love" is immortal. His " Star of 
Bethlehem " is, in its tender and ideal realism, its 
divine simplicity, the purity and depth of its 
faith, a gift to all the ages. Through his " Days 
of Creation " walk the lovely flaming fires of the 
ecstasy which God permits to sense, and the 
spiritual rapture with which He redeems the 
world. The heavens are ever open to his Golden 
Staircase, which yet stands upon the solid earth, 
the place of human labour and sorrow. Among 
the thousand meanings of the legend of " The 
Brier Rose " there is perhaps none more beautiful 
than that exquisite loveliness, lucid, delicate, per- 
fect in its repose, that, as the symbol of maidenly 
purity, calms and uplifts the soul of the onlooker 
in gazing upon his " Sleeping Beauty." Probably 
the painter is even greater than his compeers have 
realised. His work wUl remain one of the re- 
generating forces of mankind. Through his 
patient help we see here and there some divine 
glory of colour reflected in the troubled waters of 
human life. To him belongs the name so often 
snatched at and so often profaned by self-conscious 
preaching, the name of one who serves at the 
Altar in the great Temple of Art, and shares the 
sacramental cup and the life-giving bread with 
the humblest of the crowd. 

A. M. 



CROSS-GRAINED 

Cross-grained people have an irritating way of 
taking for granted that their frowardness implies 
superior strength of character, and I confess to 
having experienced an unholy joy when our vil- 
lage carpenter announced that " cross-grained 
things is always weaker than others ! " 

The man had come to put up a low window-seat 
in my tiny cottage, and I was anxious to prevent 
any waste of power or time or pence. It was, 
therefore, with a sigh of something almost ap- 
proaching gunt that I put aside the old machine- 
made metal brackets, hitherto carefully hoarded, 
which had once served their turn under a book- 
shelf. They were too intolerably ugly, and must 
be used instead in some less conspicuous place. 

" I suppose you think a wooden ' fillet ' would 
not be strong enough ? " I ventured, feeling very 
proud of having appropriated his south-country 
technicality. " Oh, yes," said he, " you can have 
a wooden ' fillet.' No " (in reply to my inter- 
polated question), " that wouldn't cost much," 
and, at my request, he sketched a broad triangular 
support which only escaped downright ugliness 
by the fact of its being so obviously fitted to its 
purpose and devoid of meaningless frippery, but 
which suggested nothing so much as the common- 
place three-corneredjbits of wood in a child's box 
95 
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of bricks. My response was not jubilant. " Some 
day," I said, " when I want to give a job to a man 
out of work, if I make him an extremely simple 
design, just with one good sweeping curve in it 
instead of the third straight line, would it cost 
very much to let him cut it ? " 

" Well, you see, miss, it would have to be cut 
on the cross, an' this is cut on the straight, an' 
cross-grained things is never so strong as them as is 
cut on the straight. You may say as their strength 
runs to appearance." 

Yes, in spite of the inconvenient consequences 
involved in his reply, I almost clapped my hands 
at the unexpected trope thereby unveiled. Not 
till afterwards did I reflect that, after all, it isn't 
the wood's fault if people cut it in a thwarting 
direction, and, since there is a cheap way of label- 
ling our own immovable determinations as " Firm- 
ness," and everybody else's as " Obstinacy," that 
also might find a place in Sir Willoughby's " Book 
of Aphorisms." In fact, there is, as we all know, 
an allusion in our own sacred story to the reason 
for a certain heavy punishment which fell upon 
those who worried their great leader, because 
they provoked him, so that " he spake unad- 
visedly with his lips." Perhaps it might be re- 
torted that that was because he was par excellence 
" the meek man," and therefore not easily stirred 
to impatience. Whereas it may well be suspected 
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that in most cases the perpetual and provoking 
grumbler is, to say the least of it, closely re- 
lated to the cross-grained, and the suspicion may 
almost be said to cut both ways if it be written 
that the suaviter in modo is an essential accom- 
paniment of the forfiter in re. Jane Austen was 
right, as usual, when she discerned so clearly that 
a domineering, or self-opinionated, bluster was 
opposed to true force of character. And there 
are often surprising reserves of strength in those 
who deliberately prefer to play a secondary part. 
There is a wicked old saying that 

A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree. 

The more you beat 'em the better they be ; 

but, while laughingly protesting against so im- 
moral and retrogressive a doctrine, who can doubt 
that there are many natures, full of sweetness and 
light, which crave nothing more incessantly than 
the guiding presence of a master, and to whom 
even a hard and cross-grained master is prefer- 
able to a yielding and subservient hanger-on. Nor 
is it only the women who feel that. There are in 
this world plenty of beaming, rubicund Mr. 
Poysers and faithful, amiable Fred Vincys who 
would be lost without their " Missis " or their 
" Mary." 

On the other hand, perhaps, it can hardly be 
denied that it is often the powerful femininity of 
a Maggie TuUiver which is too easily taken in by 
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the simulation of force in the crudeness of a 
Stephen Guest, if his wilfulness be a part of that 
tender worshipping affection which has hitherto 
been lacking to the woman's environment. " Is 
Mrs. Stelling a cross woman ? " Maggie had asked 
anxiously when she went to visit Tom at school 
in Mrs. Stelling's house. Poor Maggie had already 
suffered in that direction, for it may be remem- 
bered of her mother's family, the Dodsons, who 
were " frankly hard of speech to inconvenient 
' kin,' " that, though they " would never forsake 
or ignore their relations — would not let them want 
bread," they did on occasion " require them to 
eat it with bitter herbs." Stephen, with all his 
faults — and I am not among those who regard 
him as a mere barber's block — cannot, at all 
events, have been called " cross-grained," though, 
alas ! it may well be contended that there are 
worse things than cross-grainedness in this trouble- 
some world, things which run to a more devas- 
tating form of weakness. 

Men and women, delightfully and essentially 
diverse as they are — the more diverse the more 
delightful — have, it must be admitted, an amazing 
deal in common, notwithstanding. How many 
charming boys there are who in early manhood 
make unhappy marriages under the influence of 
the first pretty flatterer, enchanting them with 
the wheedling sunshine of a transient adulation 
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after that atmosphere of everlasting nagging in 
which they have grown up ! It is not every 
Crossjay who, in the absence of his mother, is 
lucky enough to find his mothering Clara in the 
heyday of boyhood, and therefore to dream 
worthily of the right kind of enchantress even 
before he leaves childhood behind him ; other- 
wise the world might be spared many embittering 
mistakes when the Cross jays have attained their 
majority and set out each of them, like the prince 
in a fairy tale, to look for a wife worth the 
winning. 

To turn for a moment from George Eliot and 
George Meredith to Mrs. Gaskell at her best, who 
would hesitate for one instant in their choice 
between the smooth-tongued, artificial Mrs. Gibson 
and the faithful, warm-hearted, sharp-spoken Mrs. 
Poyser ? Both are vividly artistic creations, yet 
it is the lady of varnished politeness and untrust- 
worthy selfishness who is profoundly irritating, 
rather than the mistress of sharp-edged fault- 
finding. 

But, then, character is very baffling and com- 
plex, and in appraising the Poysers and Gibsons 
of this life — yes, and the Egoists also — there is a 
good deal more to be reckoned with than the 
mere gift of tongues. 

A. M. 



A LEAF FROM A COUNTRY 
NOTE-BOOK 

This part of Surrey has been less bridal than usual 
in its spring- tide glory ; for there was more green 
among the white than in an earlier spring, and the 
deep, lovely pink of the double almond, having 
unfolded later than is its wont, has been almost 
simultaneous with the snowy blossoms of cherry 
and plum, though before the crab and the wild 
cherry shed their bloom the pear trees began to 
dazzle us, and the enchanting whiteness of the 
double cherry reached its zenith of delightsome- 
ness. The stainless beauty of young unfolding 
verdure everywhere has intermingled with the 
delicate golden green of the sycamore leaves, 
which seem to have cast their pink sheaths very 
quickly, and with the browner gold of the oak, 
while the characteristically vernal greenness of 
the horse-chestnuts has burst forth amid copper 
beech and service tree before the fruit trees 
have shaken off their blossom ; and the perfumed 
brilliance of the gorse has been wondrous against 
the blue sky. 

Our little copse of fir trees at eight o'clock this 
morning was very chill and full of long, cool 
shadows, but when I stepped out on to the open 
path beyond it, that leads past the old cottages 
on the common, the sunshine caught the splendours 
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of a young apple tree in one of the gardens, a tree 
that in the last twenty-four hours has opened 
wondrous petals of that enchanting white and 
red for which there is no other descriptive 
word but just " apple bloom." It looks as little 
harmed by the dry season as the silver birch 
trees, which are amazingly full of catkins this 
year. 

Despite the lack of rain, there have been wafts 
of such fragrance as can penetrate the soul with 
messages even more subtle than those which quiver 
through the transcendental strains of the purest 
music ; the poignant ecstasy of that heavenly 
aroma which breathes from the first unfolding 
leaves of the " sweet poplar " on a dewy morning ; 
the supernal, heart-strengthening incense of the 
pine woods, and the clean delicious odour of the 
sweetbriar's earliest green. 

The wild hyacinths are out in the forests — 
marvellous in their grace of line and delicate depth 
of colour. The daffodils in our gardens have 
nodded and danced and vanished, and the pomp 
of the tulips threatens to be more transient than 
usual. The gilliflowers shed their sweets upon 
the country air, all the hawthorns are in btid, 
and on the little-trodden path, outside my window, 
the flower of the blue forget-me-not has actually 
broken through the gravel. The i;-ough-cut splen- 
dour of the dandelion already succeeds the tufted 
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gold of the coltsfoot ; and seldom has the glisten 
of the high lights and shadows on grass and laurels 
been more insistently noticeable than in the dry 
sunniness of these dazzling spring days. But we 
are aU thirsting for rain. The blackbirds and 
thrushes and unwearying nightingales do not pour 
forth their melodies with such overflowing bliss 
these rainless early mornings as they did a fort- 
night or so ago, though no doubt we shall have 
a burst of ecstasy when the clouds have broken, 
and the longed-for showers have descended. It is 
for rain that the lilacs are waiting. They are 
full of blossom, but their day of utmost sweetness 
is not yet, and their heart-shaped leaves are a little 
less multitudinous in their manifold glory perhaps 
than in a moister spring. 

AH Nature is rapturously busy with what 
Browning, through the lips of his wise old Pope, 
in " The King and the Book," speaking of Pom- 
pilia, one of the sweetest young mothers in the 
world, has called " the Trust of trusts," the care 
of the young unfolding life of the future. Pom- 
pilia, when he spoke of it thus, was already 
surrendering it at the call of obedience, with all 
the simple faith of a perfect love. But to her the 
really important fact in her existence was not her 
suffering or her early death, but the fact that her 
life had been crowned by Motherhood. 

Somehow, the thought recalls those lovely lines 
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of Mr. Robert Bridges, beginning, " I saw the 
Virgin-mother clad in green " :— 

And when I saw her, then I worshipped her, 

And said, — O bounteous Spring, O beauteous Spring, 

Mother of all my years, thou who dost stir 

My heart to adore thee and my tongue to sing. 

Flower of my fruit, of my heart's blood the fire. 

Of all my satisfaction the desire ! 

How art thou every year more beautiful, 
Younger for all the winters thou hast cast ! 

And from the joy of those lines — here all too 
rudely snatched from their context — ^it is but a 
step to Wordsworth's splendid inspiriting fragment 
that breathes the very courage of the rainbow, the 
very surety of love's perfect law of liberty, to 
hearten us through east-windy seasons of a long- 
delayed spring-tide : — 

If this great world of joy and pain 

Revolve in one sure track ; 
If Freedom, set, will rise again. 

And Virtue, flown, come back ; 
Woe to the purblind crew who fill 

The heart with each day's care ; 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 

To bear, and to forbear ! 

A. M. 



A ROYAL Here in her central kingdom, England's heart — 
TRIPTYCH: jjg^ yosg^ Welsh flume, rough thistle, shamrock 

THE 

EMPRESS Sreen— 

MOTHER Of daily life and love she seemed a part, 

Linismrittm " The good, great Queen ! " 

at the time of 
Queen Victoria's 

death, followed ^^^ whcn She Called them, north, south, east, and 

by two very 

simple frag. West, 

"o/Te^chudr7« ^° England's flag in Her dear name unfurled. 
Men leaped into the saddle and gave their best 
Through all the world.* 

Oh ! how they loved her, those Colonial hoys. 
Flinging their lives into the jaws of death, 
' Nor grudged, amid their youth, with all its joys, 
Their parting breath ! — 

Her brave Canadian children far away. 

New Zealand and Australia — host on host — 
The flower of manhood, daring day by day 
Their uttermost I 

From India and the Cape and staunch Natal, 

Rose in her honour stalwart sons to fight 
For civic freedom, England's coronal 
And ancient right. 



* Empire-day is usually celebrated about the end of May 
and beginning of June ; hence the place given here to these 
verses. 
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Nor only war-accoutred ranks, — not less. 
Her great civilian army far and near — 
Statesmen and ploughmen, swift her name to bless — 
All held her dear : 

Thousands, in courage most magnificent, 

Who risk their rough, hard lives in daily toil 
Where lurking death or maiming accident 
Their labours foil ; 

Miners and sailors, drudging factory-slaves. 

And brave physicians wrestling hand to hand 
With cruel forces that are digging graves 
In every land. 

All were her knights, for still in Her they saw 
The truth and courage that will never blench, 
But will the lowliest life with holy awe 
Enguard, entrench. 

" The Queen, God bless her ! " and for her dear sake 

The King and Queen, her children, whom we take 

The closer to the Empire's love, and sing 

On Breton harp that mourned with broken string, 

While prayerful memories of " King Arthur " wake, 

" God bless the King ! God help and guide the 



King ! ' 



A. M. 



los 



Tomirbiimed Deaf Stster of the poor, too fair and bright 

A7fxaZ?rtZ ^°^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ■ Bringer of the light- 
Good, to wkoin The light of healing ! 
h^aiinevjard in Thj kingdom lies beyond the passing fashion 
ttie London Qj earthly kingdoms with their greed and passion : 
Thy sceptre is enwroughi of love's own might, 
A power invincible therein concealing. 

To many a poor soul wounded in the fight. 
The queenship of true womanhood revealing ! 

A.M. 



Hospital owes 
so much. 



Rondeau /or the 
birthday of 
King Edward, 
inspired by his 
words of 
poignant ever- 
present sytn- 
pathy with those 
of whom he 
speaks as "the 
poorest o/ my 
citizens." 



Thank God, he cares ! By fetters bound 
And walls that hem all emperors round, 
He serves — he may not twist aside 
Gold threads by which his hands are tied. 
Yet thro' his soul deep moans resound — 

Those cries that make no outward sound. 
But tear the heart of him who, crowned, 
Is heart of all his empire wide — 
Thank God ! he cares. 

His brothers, on whom fortune frowned. 
Sing praises that with love redound. 
He, watchful, hears on every side 
Their pain, and has by deeds replied — 
In kingship, strong and faithful found — 
Thank God! he cares. 



A.M. 
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WILD ROSES 

THERE it hung on the door-knob last Sunday 
morning, and, because there had been many 
offerings of the same kind, it was not difficult to 
guess whence it came. Just a bouquet of dog- 
roses ; but was ever anything more enchanting in 
its fragile loveliness ? 

Buds are usually more beautiful than full- 
blown flowers, but, in this fairy blossom, it is only 
when the corolla is wide open to the sun, in the 
day when its childhood and youth are past, that 
its transitory and exquisite charm is perfected, 
every petal a heart and tinted with those purest 
hues of sunset afterglow through which the sickle 
moon will sometimes swim into our ken. Who 
can describe in words the haunting vision of the 
wild rose ? 

The stamens in the heart of it are of fairy gold, 
not the deep burning gold of the tiger lily, but 
that paler, more ethereal tint of slowly ripening 
corn. And then some are cups and some are stars, 
and among them are tiny buds of that soft, de- 
licious carmine only to be described as rose- 
colour. Here is not one only, but a whole cluster 
of them, in their background of indented leaves, 
all of that cool green which a painter would choose 
for their setting. 
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The little nosegay hung lightly by its string 
upon the door-handle. It was gathered and fas- 
tened there to grace a small room, in a Surrey 
village, lined with book-shelves, yet with a space 
here and there for a Madonna or a print of an 
Oxford College — a cottage room veiled from the 
busy village by its white muslin curtains, but 
surrounded by other cottages and standing in a 
small garden some four feet by eight, where pinks 
and pansies neighbour thyme and foxgloves and 

Sweet William, with his homely cottage smell. 
Whence, then, did it come, this little flower- 
token, which so soon found its way from the 
door-knob into one of those small sky-blue jugs 
flaked with white, which may be bought for a 
few pence in the German Vaterland, and, now 
that it is smiling there in the pitcher, looks dain- 
tier than anything in the garden ? It was gathered 
and freed from thorns and tied up as a pretty gift 
to the room'^ owner by a hard-headed bricklayer's 
labourer, who can neither read nor write, but 
loves his home with a deep, silent passion, and 
has dwelt in one tiny cottage among the pines 
through some twenty years of married joy and 
sorrow. The faint perfume of these pink briar- 
roses can scarcely be matched in its ineffable 
delicacy except by that of the smaller bindweed 
which, whether it climbs over the graves or creeps 
along the edge of the dusty pathways, keeps un- 
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sullied the white star in its pink cup, and its 
marvellous, though fleeting, fragrance. Both are 
children of the lanes and hedgerows, as homely 
as they are delicate, and of a beauty that calls to 
mind such village types as Silas Marner's grand- 
daughter and Dinah Morris. 

Those who have read Mr. E. F. Benson's 
" Angel of Pain " will call to mind perhaps that 
conversation between Philip and the Hermit, 
which concerned chiefly the roses of the garden, 
and, beginning with " perle des jardins that was 
ramping beyond all bounds," rebuked carelessness 
about " the destinies even of rose trees." That 
was before the Hermit had seen Pan — perceived 
for one agonising moment the sum of Nature's 
unreckoned suffering — and when he was still in 
that joyous borderland where — ^if. we may steal a 
title of Mr. Bourdillon's invention — he had passed 
" through the gateway " that leads into the 
heart of her multitudinous bliss, and felt, as Mr. 
Bourdillon does, that " we do well to bear in mind 
this possibility, that the life of a flower, in its 
effortless, unconscious conforming to the laws of 
beauty and perfection, may be, so far, a higher 
existence than we ourselves have reached, a stage 
to which the creature Man, with all his superiority 
of endowment, shall only attain after millions of 
years of moral effort and countless generations of 
imperfect life." 
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Perhaps it is possible to believe that, or some- 
thing like it, and yet to hold with Browning and 
with Mr. Benson himself, that such an " ultimate 
angels' law " is only learned through pain and 
strife. 

But, setting the philosophic question aside, how 
deep is the fascination of Mr. Bourdillon's brief 
lyric, " A Wild Rose's Story," to which the prose 
just quoted was but a prelude ! It is unfair to 
the poem to give only a fragment, but even the 
first opening stanzas have a glamour all their 
own : — 

Mother of- millions, thou dear Earth, 

What joy is like the rose's birth ? 

What time the holy nightingale 

Had hushed her, and the stars grew pale, 

The light wind, that fore-runs the morn, 

Whispered, A rose is to be born ! 

A dream first stirred my dreamless sleep, 

As life came to me from the deep. 

Then brightening as the earth ran round 

To meet the life-giver, the sun, 

Came clearer sense of sight and sound ; 

And shadows of the shapes around, 

The trees, the grasses on the ground, 

My own leaves, one by one, 

Pierced the green curtains of my husk. 

And shaped my dreaming in the dusk. 

What can be more visibly transient than the 
life of a wild rose, as we watch the exquisite heart- 
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shaped petals falling one by one from the promise 
of the fruit ? Paradoxical as it naay seem, the 
transience does but heighten its charm. A dis- 
tinguished Jewish writer has pointed out that the 
most perfect flower of human joy, though in its 
earthly manifestation necessarily transitory, is not 
the less " a supreme good." This reminder is the 
other side of Abt Vogler's glorious faith in the 
• eternity of all that the soul most deeply desires, 
and both are a part of that Divine heritage, 
deeper than joy or sorrow, the oneness with the 
love that flows through all things, the very life of 
man, or, at the very least, of such a man as him 
concerning whom it has been written that, being 
, attuned to perfect accord with the Infinite, he 

— feels all pains 

Not partial, knowing them 

As ripples parted from the gold-beaked stem, 
Wherewith God's galley ever onward strains. 

To him the sorrows are the tension-thrills 
Of that serene endeavour 
Which yields to God for ever and for ever 

The joy that is more ancient than the hills. 

Transitory, in truth, are the year's wild roses ; 
but can the eyes of the soul behold them and yet 
feel nothing of that which " is more ancient than 
the hills " and more eternal than the life and 
death of earth ? 

A. M. 



IN THE AUSTRIAN ALPS 

A GUIDE AND AN INNKEEPER 

" There is the man ; you had better make your 
bargain with him at once," said my Bohemian 
host as he passed my table in the verandah with 
a tray of hot dishes supported on his shoulder 
with one hand, and a napkin and several bills in 
the other ; for he was host, head waiter, and all 
the other waiters at once, an indefatigable and 
imperturbable human mill, never known either to 
rest or to laugh. It was an old-fashioned hostelry 
in a village of the Austrian Alps, and the spirit 
of the place lent no countenance to the opera- 
tions of this imported piece of machinery. Neither 
did the spirit of the time. For it was an August 
noon, hot and still. Up the valley the road climbed 
dazzling white, between its woods and meadows, 
undisturbed by man or horse ; of the village folks 
all that was to be seen was, here and there, a 
picturesque bearded face, with a feathered hunt- 
ing-cap above it and a decorated pipe below, 
looming in the dim recesses of the deep-set arch- 
ways or in the shadow of the huge overhanging 
eaves. 

A somnolent and placid quiet reigned in the 
hamlet. And far up, above the huge barri- 
cades of crag and forest which in these regions 
mediate between the pastures and the snow, quiet 
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reigned also ; but quiet of another temper — the 
silence, intense and high-strung, that is among 
" hills " lonelier than Wordsworth ever knew, the 
serene splendour of the upper Alpine world. 

The man to whom my host pointed a busy and 
distracted finger in passing was clearly no im- 
ported anomaly like himself. Yet he had not, 
either, exactly the complacent, here-I-am-at-home 
air of a son of the soil. Sauntering at ease and 
smoking a comfortable pipe, evidently well known, 
too, to every one, he yet wore an indefinable look 
of aloofness, of estrangement and distinction, as 
of one who lived habitually among sublimer scenes 
and breathed a more strenuous air, to which he 
was presently to return. Josef S was, never- 
theless, a native of the village, and there he lived, 
when not busy elsewhere, in a charming balconied 
chalet, built with his own hands, and now over- 
grown with flowering creepers. He had neither 
wife nor children. In the winter months he was 
a woodcutter, in the summer a guide ; two call- 
ings which draw men very near to nature, and 
both the woods and the mountains had laid their 
spell upon him, making his inarticulateness elo- 
quent and his silence expressive, like their own. 
My business with him was cominonplace enough. 
The peak which is the recognised climb of the 
district is less than eleven thousand feet, but it is 
approached across a glacier, and there is a rough 
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rock scramble up its final pyramid ; I had, more- 
over, with me two young people new to ice and 
snow ; in short, I wanted a guide. Josef was at 
liberty, and the bargain was soon arranged. I 
spoke apologetically of the " children " who were 
to be of the party, but he smiled and said he liked 
to guide young people best of all ; they always 
marched well — sometimes, indeed, too well. The 
trouble was rather with people like us, pointing 
to himself and me. Now, this was a piece of 
delicate courtesy, flavoured with sly humour, on 
Josef's part ; the brunt of his disparagement of 
the elderly climber falling half upon his own 
broad shoulders, which, in spite of the fifty odd 
years which had passed over them and a little 
warped their erectness, could well afford to bear 
it. Needless here to tell how the climb went off ; 
how in the afternoon, duly armed with rope and 
climbing-irons, we set out ; how immediately 
after rain began to pour in torrents ; how, nothing 
discouraged, we wound steadily up through the 
woods and bare uplands to the Hut, 6000 feet 
high, where we were to pass the night ; how the 
rain had driven away every tourist soul, and how 
we consequently (who were, of course, not tourists) 
supped merrily together, arrayed in wonderful 
blankets, while the good women-folk did their 
best, with very imperfect success, to dry our 
drenched garments ; how at midnight, or before, 
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the clouds cleared away, and eager eyes looking 
out of the little window saw the sublimest of 
Homeric images visibly enacted before them — 

When all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine ; 

how, towards 4 a.m., we set out, feeling our way 
up a winding path with difficulty under the dim 
light of the waning moon ; how by and by dawn 
began to grow rosy and the higher peaks to catch 
the glow, while far below our feet a solid woof 
of clouds filled all the valleys as far as the eye 
could reach, like a billowy pavement ; how at 
length, now in broad daylight, the glacier was 
crossed, a yawning crevasse peered down, the 
fretted crag-face of the peak surmounted, names 
written in the iron- cased book at the summit ; 
and, finally, the long descent duly accomplished. 
In all the business of mountaineering Josef 
showed the easy, unostentatious mastery of a 
veteran guide. But he was not, like some of his 
profession, a mere business man. As was said, 
mutatis mutandis, of the great physician Arbuth- 
not, mountaineering was his art rather than his 
trade. While he climbed, indeed, he might easily 
be taken for the most stolid of automata ; hour 
afterhour he strode slowly on with mechanical 
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regularity, rarely uttering a syllable, for you 
must not talk when you climb. But as soon as 
the unwritten law of the mountains relieved these 
restraints his disciplined rigidity was loosened, 
and the natural quality and flavour of the man 
came out, like the aroma of newly opened wine. 
Not that he had many words even then ; his 
German, though with much picturesque light and 
shade, was laconic ; his speech came from him in 
bursts and flashes of phrase, abrupt because 
found with difficulty, but rarely vehement or im- 
passioned, and lighted up and assuaged most 
often by a lambent, caressing humour. No love 
was lost, it appeared, between him and my host, 
whose pretensions to knowledge of the mountain 
mystery Josef pleasantly derided. They lived in 
the same village, and had to make shift to tolerate 
each other's infirmities and (a harder thing) 
swallow each other's superiorities ; but they re- 
presented two contrasted types which cross and 
intertwine like parti-coloured threads in the 
bizarre texture of Austrian social life. The host, 
a Czech, as has been said, fiercely energetic in his 
one absorbing occupation, plying his life like a 
tool, and protected by a certain dullness of imagi- 
nation from the distractions which solicit and 
waylay more supple and sensitive minds ; the 
guide, a Teuton of the Southern breed, less potent 
and masterful than the Prussian variety, but rich 
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in the temperament and the Gemiith which, con- 
centrated and made explicit and articulate in the 
artist brain, have contributed to make Austria 
the home of German music ; while in more primi- 
tive natures, like his, they create an atmosphere 
charged with the suggestion of latent affinities and 
unexplored possibilities, of chords inwardly vi- 
brating to melodies yet unheard. Everything in 
my host was practical, positive, definite, obtuse ; 
even his smooth billiard-ball of a head might pass 
for a symbol of the obdurate aridity of mind 
from which all irrelevant impressions glance off 
frustrated, like the shafts of misfortune from the 
polished rotundity of Horace's well-equipped " all- 
round " man ; whereas Josef's picturesque beard, 
and hair and a certain lissomeness of poise and of 
limb went well enough with, if they did not 
announce, that accessibility to impalpable and in- 
calculable things in humanity and in nature, to 
the breeze which blows where it listeth and the 
mysterious spirit which is like the breeze. The 
same contrast was reflected in their attitude to 
the questions of Church and State which, under 
the new law, come home to the business and 
bosom of the humblest Austrian citizen. Inn- 
keepers are rarely blatant heretics or demonstra- 
tive dissenters, but our host was a solid — unkind 
critics might have said even a stolid — pillar of 
Church and State. Or, at least, according to the 
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old joke, he was their substantial buttress, sup- 
porting them firmly from outside. The slim, 
white spire of the neat little parish church soared 
skyward from the top of the rocky hill just above 
his house — a parody in whitewash and shingles 
of the snow and granite peaks which indented the 
blue overhead. But my host was far too busy 
with his endless relays of dishes and cups to be 
often found inside. Yet he was persona grata with 
the old grey-haired priest, who would sit in a fine 
evening in his verandah, hobnob with his guests, 
and rail at the Social Democrats and the wicked 
pamphlets which undermined the faith of the 
devout Austrian Bauer and the stability of the 
great Catholic majority. Our friend Josef was 
not altogether of this mind. He affected the 
priest as little as the church, and the inn, one 
might add, as little as the innkeeper. When free 
to choose, he drank only water, which he agreed, 
with Pindar, in holding to be the best and 
healthiest of beverages ; and the spiritual brew 
provided by the Church for her rural devotees was 
no more to his taste, it must be owned, than the 
red Tyroler or foaming Munich beer with which 
the normal Austrian peasant assuages his lot. 
Did he never go to the church ? I asked, boldly 
probing his reticence for a confession of faith sure 
to be interesting. A peculiar look came into his 
blue eyes as they wandered up to the cirque of 
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serried peaks and the depths of liquid sky beyond. 
" That is my church," he said simply. This was 
almost the last word we had from our friend, and 
it clinched and completed our impression. 

There, where the soul its highest life hath lived, 
All spots, match'd with that spot, are less divine ; 

and Josef's religion gathered about the moun- 
tains, his spiritual home. There, like Browning's 
Grammarian (unlike in all else), he had his " ap- 
propriate country " ; there " his place," " where 
meteors shoot, clouds form, lightnings are loosened, 
and stars come and go " ; and where his place 
was, there, with a whole-hearted simplicity of 
which more civilised men are rarely capable, he 
had made his temple and set his shrine. 

C. H. HERFORD. 



IN A BALCONY 

No, it has nothing to do with Browning's play ! 
There is no Queen in it, and no Constance, though 
doubtless the street below is full of love problems 
quite as subtle and insistent and tragic as that 
which gave Browning his title. This is only the 
balcony of a club, an outlook upon the great 
Comddie Humaine in the heart of London. Ah ! 
if the mirror could be held up to it, so that the 
beating of hearts, the interchange of thoughts, the 
mystic throbbing undercurrent of mirth and strife 
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and tenderness could be felt, and the strange 
salute of Azrael here and there, the salute 
of Life, too, to those who know, or do not 
know, how fleeting is their day ! There, on the 
other side of the street, are the trees of the Green 
Park — sycamores and plane trees in the fore- 
ground, as befits London, a wych-elm of darker 
hue than the rest, cut about a little to make room 
for the others, but, on the whole, the more beau- 
tiful for having been thwarted ; in the distance, 
the characteristic lines of the city aspen, beloved 
not only for its quivering, heart-shaped leaves, 
but also for the divine odour that escaped from 
the gum of the unfolding buds in the first rain- 
bow showers of the months now gone by. Half- 
veiled by the manifold leafiness, moved the people 
strolling through this green oasis in the Empire's 
capital, and just beyond the road which leads to 
Buckingham Palace, against the horizon the pala- 
tial chimneys of a Park mansion are visible. In 
the broad street below, all the traffic of Piccadilly 
and Hyde Park Corner tears past with a ceaseless, 
grinding hubbub. The carriage, the motor, the 
garden-seat 'bus, the bicycle, the van, the hansom, 
the smart coach of the Hotel Cecil, with its pic- 
turesque touches of scarlet in the liveries — it 
would be like one of Walt Whitman's wonderful 
lists, to enumerate them all, unless, indeed, Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie could give for a moment the 
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magic of her pen to make the drama live before 
your eyes — the vivid procession of lives, the end- 
less variety of colour, of movement, of hope, terror, 
frivolity, strenuous effort, gay companionship, 
incessant care. Carter Paterson's luggage-chariot 
and Buzzard's cake-cart have both threaded their 
way through the hurly-burly among the smarter 
vehicles while that sentence was being written. On 
the footpath passed a man with a box on his 
shoulder, big enough for a small coffin, two nurses, 
a clerk, reading as he walked, man after man with 
band-boxes, as though half the pretty hats in the 
London windows were being sent home to-night, a 
lad carrying on his head a tray of gorgeous ruby- 
coloured peonies, girls with their school-books, 
old grey-haired fellows, who seemed to be hob- 
nobbing, as they passed, on Parliamentary mat- 
ters, a red-coated soldier, with a girl on his arm, 
sweethearts, husbands and wives ; not many 
children, though four of them, pinafored and 
pretty, and much more appropriate to a country 
lane than to this environment, went by a few 
minutes ago ; for it is nearing sunset, the swallows 
have ceased their airy curves between the club 
windows and the trees opposite, and the singing 
birds, for there are many singing birds in the 
Park, have hushed their music for to-day. 

The rains have laid the dust, but the noise — 
the ceaseless, grinding noise— of all those heavy 
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public carriages, passing, passing, passing, is 
nothing less than terrible. There are two gaily 
painted coal-carts at this moment mingling with 
it, and a laundry-van to increase the commotion, 
adding their bright and varied tints to the red, blue, 
and green of every hue, in the white and softly 
tinted gowns and hats of the women-folk, among 
the black coats on the tops of the 'buses. Noise, 
noise, noise ! Except for the carriages and their 
occupants, the pageantry of wealth is out of 
sight. The squalid ugliness of dullest poverty 
also is entirely hidden from view. The lowest 
notes of the octave are scarcely heard, the highest 
are drowned in the clamour ; but, through " the 
C major of this life," intervening tones and semi- 
tones of the scale seem all to be sounding to- 
gether, and at this instant of time even a sparrow, 
hopping on to the edge of the balcony, was appa- 
rently so overwhelmed by the intolerable roar 
that he so far forgot his natural proclivities 
as to omit the customary chirp and remain almost 
the only silent creature present. The clatter, the 
turmoil, the rushing, tearing haste, all unite in 
one overwhelming sense of fatal, inevitable, never- 
ending, strenuous activity. Trampling, grinding 
hoofs and motor tyres, the ringing of the bells on 
the hansoms, the rattling of cabs, and the yet 
more interminable grind, grind, grind of the motor- 
'bus — all suggest conflict, artillery, deafening. 
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deadening, unending effort — a riding into battle, 
a hand-to-hand onset with destiny. 

There are times when the mystic beauty of this 
outward world, that is our home, broods upon the 
spirit with a sense of unutterable, almost intoler- 
able, loveliness — almost intolerable, because it 
awakens those brief and slumbering passions that 
demand a fulfilment beyond the limits of this 
finite world — and that " white radiance of eter- 
nity," of which Shelley wrote, pours through the 
" dome of many-coloured glass," to move, awaken, 
and uplift. But such moments are far away now. 
When the moon rises above the trees over the way, 
and the summer stars shine forth in a heaven that 
is all 

Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain, 
young lovers, standing in this very balcony, may 
feel the veil momentarily withdrawn, and drink 
in the unspeakable glory of that which eludes 
mortality. But now — now it is an hour of noise 
and pain and wounding. The clash of Principali- 
ties and Powers is in our ears, the sharpening of 
invisible weapons, the groaning of hidden dragons. 
The vision of the sweated workwoman in her 
sordid upper chamber, stitching, stitching, for 
dear life, of the young Spanish King and his 
English bride, a mark for death in their hour of 
love and triumph — though not seen by the out- 
ward eyes, yet, looking out on the cities of the 
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world and the glory thereof, all, all are " in the 
picture " — all to the listening imagination seem 
included in the refrain of that hideous shattering 
noise of modern movement and hurry and com- 
petition. And how much besides ? — those deeper 
tragedies of the heart that have no sensible pre- 
sentment in the outward enactment of the great 
world drama, but are at every moment winning 
new kingdoms, or losing old realms, for everlasting 
Good or undying Evil ? 

Is there a man with any manhood in him who 
would wish to stand aside and remain unhurt, 
while all about him are a mark for the archer, who 
would desire to bear a charmed life in absolute 
freedom from suffering and temptation, while 
others are wrestling at such awful odds with all 
the ills to which humanity is heir ? Is there one 
who could choose a craven and unheroic ex- 
emption ? — 

Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns Earth's smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go ! 
Be our joy three-parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the 
throe ! 

A. M. 



FOR THE Hear the voice of the Shepherd Beautiful, 
CHILDREN Calling the children [rom barrack and slum, — 
Fretful or patient, cross or dutiful, — 

Tired of pot-hook, primer and sum ! 
He calls them forth to the hills and valleys 

(Sweet is His voice in the wind of the south) 
Forth from the crowded rooms and alleys, 
(Breathing a kiss on each famished mouth). 

Hark, I can hear Him call to them, call to them, 

Call thro' the sun and the summer showers ! 
His are the few fair gifts that fall to them. 

His are the bird-notes and all the flowers. 
The days and nights of a week are seven ! 

Free them a week from the city grim ! 
Theirs, He said, is the Kingdom of Heaven — 

Give them one week of Heaven, with Him. 

His Divine heart calls to the heart of them. 

Heart that yearns, with a longing dumb. 
For spring-time beauty that should be part of 
them — 

They are His flock and He bids them come. 
Ah ! He is here with them, too, in the city. 

Nearer than any on earth can be, 
Bearing the lambs in His arms of pity — 

Who so tender and strong as He ? 
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Yet do I hear Him call to them, call to them, 

Out of the midst of beauty and joy. 
Pleading for gifts that so rarely fall to them, 

Claiming His right in each girl and hoy ; 
His the perfume of lilac fragrant, 

His the nightingale's mystic tune. 
Sapphire heavens and white clouds vagrant. 

His the exquisite rose of June. 

Man of Sorrows, yet Shepherd Beautiful, 

Taking the little ones on His knees ! 
Spirit of all that is tender and dutiful, 

Bidding the greatest become as these — 
Lord of the Dayspring pure and vernal 

Present on earth, in each " little one " ! 
One with the Father ! One God Eternal ! 

Here, as in Heaven, His will be done ! 



A. M. 
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BIRDS 

A FRIEND, who has found now the undis- 
covered country, still often brings a smile to 
me as I think of him and of his dreams, and when- 
ever I rejoice in a chorus of wild songsters in 
which my ignorant ears cannot discriminate the 
individual notes, or watch a flight of happy winged 
creatures too far beyond my field of vision for 
recognition of their kind, I think of his quiet 
chuckle as he recounted one of his visions of the 
night. He came of a dreaming family. It was his 
younger brother who remembers casually leaving 
his body outside when he went into the big assem- 
bly where such disrobing was de rigueur, and, on 
returning to take it from the peg on which he had 
hung it up, could only find a body belonging to a 
certain shy and learned professor, which unfortu- 
nately was several sizes too small for him. But 
his own powers in that direction were more re- 
markable than those of his notable kinsman, and 
his experiences certainly lost nothing in the 
telling of them. Only to a few privileged inti- 
mates did he confide how he dreamed one night 
of three old Circumstances altering cases and a 
proud young Exception proving rules. 

The dream with which I most like to associate 
his"memory was just the story of how he watched 
127 
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a company of birds flying past him, and, turning 
to a bystander in his sleeping fantasy, inquired : 
" What kind of birds are those ? " but was per- 
fectly satisfied with the reply that they were just 
" common birds," as though bird life, when not 
abnormal in beauty or in strength, could be satis- 
factorily reduced to a common denominator and 
include any number of undifferentiated flying 
creatures belonging to no family in particular. 
How he loved the quiet humour of his own dream, 
and how whimsically the dear " common birds " 
are always reminding me of it — the little thrush- 
coloured baby robin that lately came within a few 
inches of my hand on an old lawn beneath a 
spreading cedar tree ; the flocking sparrows, with 
their restless, impertinent movements ; the finches 
and tits and other undistinguished and homely 
winged kinsfolk ! 

It was a very small bird indeed that, towards 
midnight lately, awoke me — a creature about the 
size of one of those white-bosomed Mother Carey's 
chickens that I learned to delight in on the wide 
Atlantic. The window of the room where I slept 
was wide open and a lamp burning. Perhaps the 
light had beckoned through the darkness to some 
homeless little brother that had lost his way. 
How gladly would I have soothed and comforted 
the eager, fluttering heart, stroked the soft brown 
plumage, and mothered the tiny quivering body. 
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But fear stood between us as a dividing angel. 
The terror of the bird terrified me also, the whir- 
ring and swishing of the small wings made music 
of revolt and anguish, and the swift, violent move- 
ments were so blindly bewildering that it seemed, 
the next instant, they would beat into my face 
and buffet my eyes. How the vexed soul came 
there, or whither it vanished, will always remain 
a mystery ; for, while I slipped out of the door 
to ask counsel of my more knowledgable neigh- 
bour, the tiny wanderer fled through the window. 
But a symbol there seemed to be of many a human 
crisis in which some stormy spirit, communicating 
its passion to another with a stress of inexplicable 
moral whirlwind, may find the only kindness in a 
noiseless flight and silent farewell — such a fare- 
well as must often bear within it an unspoken 
pledge, of meeting on the shores of those far 
distant havens that wait for us in lives to come. 
At the extreme limit of the other end of the 
scale in the gamut of feeling is the peace of up- 
lifting which comes through watching that flight 
of swallows across the sky which seems the very 
language of emotional mastery and triumphant 
attainment : — 

The perfect poise that comes of self-control, 
The poetry of action, rhythmic, sweet — 

That unvexed music of the body and soul 
That the Greeks dreamed of, made at last complete. 
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Our stumbling lives attain not such a bliss : 

Too often, while the air we vainly beat, 
Love's perfect law of liberty we miss. 

It is wonderful to think of that finely adjusted, 
disciplined effort, cleaving the air with a skill and 
precision on which mortal life depends, and to 
realise that there are moments when by any dis- 
continuance of that ordered movement of the 
wings, that outstretched tension of guided and 
instinctive faith, the bird must inevitably sink 
to its earthly death, whether it fall into the drown- 
ing ocean or be dashed to pieces on the bruising 
ground. To me it was a wonderful thing when I 
first grasped the fact that only through the 
element they fought and breasted could the birds 
be borne onward, and that all that exquisite 
grace and gliding ease which we call flying was 
the transcendent outcome of sustained and joyous 
effort. 

Sometimes a little do their pinions close, 
A little moment do they sink to earth ; 
But in activity they find repose — 

Such rest as we may hope for in that birth 
The world calls death : or for a moment find 
In some transcendent hour of holy mirth, 

When love some holy secret has divined ; 
When pain and effort are a deep delight, 
And joy is in the heart of grief enshrined. 

Who can watch the migratory birds without 
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recalling that splendid passage in " Faust " which 
reminds us that 

In every man is born that yearning 

Onward and upward evermore to rise 
When overhead the lark his song is learning, 

Lost in the azure spaces of the skies ; 
When, wide upon the air his wings extending, 

The eagle sweeps above the pine-clad height, 
And, far across the lakes and levels wending. 

The crane unresting fares in homeward flight. 

But we need not cranes and eagles. There is an 
even more pathetic suggestion in the heroism and 
the joy of our own small English burds. As we 
watch them taking the wings of the morning when 
the dew lies heavy on the fragrant flowers, or 
brooding in the stillness of the noonday, or accen- 
tuating by their passing flight the mystery of the 
twilight merging in the glory of the sunset, as 
they move across the horizon into the clouded 
fires that seem to lie beyond, the whole earth be- 
comes an altar in the Eternal City, and we realise 
that the veil of the temple is for ever rent in 
twain. 

Two wings must bear us up, says the writer 
of the little book which has so long companioned 
Christendom : the one is simplicity, and the other 
is purity. Too often still we run and are weary, 
we tire and are faint. When shall we realise that 
we are curtained by our own dullness, and, casting 
our own self-garmenting aside, may enter here 
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and now into the ever-present radiance of the 
Divine Life, and shall no more need to say : " Oh ! 
that I had the wings of a dove," but straightway 
in our onward, upward progress " be for ever at 
rest " ? A. M. 



A DAY OF LIGHT 

It is a day of light. The air brims with it ; the 
lucent sapphire of the sky is radiant with its 
glory ; the very clouds, as they float by in their 
pearly whiteness, are veritably filled with it ; the 
leaves reflect it at a thousand dainty, quivering 
curves and angles ; the little flowers laugh with 
it ; the shining pools are in love with it. The 
pines in these woods have grown more Turneresque 
since last summer, for, in the dry autumn and 
the dallying spring, there were many fires that 
caught the heather beneath, and not only con- 
sumed whole brotherhoods of their tall com- 
panions, but smote also the lower branches of 
these that are left ; so that they stand in groups 
of twos and threes, lofty and sombre, with a 
crown of majestic roof-tree above their fine, dark, 
unclothed stems, silhouetted against the bright- 
ness, in the great painter's own inimitable fashion, 
which by those who know not the Home Counties 
may at times be accounted conventional and arti- 
ficial, but to-day seems vividly true. Yet, sitting 
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on the dry bank of last year's oak leaves that the 
wind has strewn with their fir-cones, gazing on 
those dark-plumed pines that grouped themselves 
here and there against the western horizon, their 
rigid forms and funereal colouring seemed but to 
accentuate the splendour and the sunshine of the 
woodland world — the lucid green of the Spanish 
chestnuts in the foreground, the more golden ver- 
dure of the young oaks that mingled with the 
dainty, cool monotones of the quivering birches 
above the downy green sprays of the unfolding 
woodbine and uncurling bracken. The woods 
laughed and sang again in the summer ecstasy of 
sunlight. The clapping and kissing of innumer- 
able leaves, the swishing and swaying of thou- 
sands of little twigs and branches, the almost 
inaudible whirring of millions of tiny restless 
wings, from the hardly visible midges to the 
happy wood-pigeons and blackbirds, seemed all 
dominated by the triumphant note of the cuckoo, 
which haunted the entire wood with a bell-like 
reiteration of victory, so persistent in its self- 
assertive gladness that it recalled the words of 
one who said of that particular bird that when he 
became monotonous and unceasing she felt that 
she would like to throw something at him. 

Matthew Arnold dubbed him " too quick de- 
spairer," but his noise to-day was the very anti- 
thesis of despair, the very incarnation of certainty 
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and possessive glee. So loud was he that it seemed 
for a few moments that the song must be some 
exaggerative human imitation of him ; and then, 
just when the listener rose impatiently to make 
search, the loud notes suddenly ceased, and, after 
a brief interval, far away on the other side of the 
wood, faintly and sweetly, began again, as though 
to make it clear that only a bird could in those 
few seconds have covered the distance. What 
was there in his noisy exultation to bring back 
to me a thought of darkness ? 

His was the kingdom of the light, this luminous, 
sweet-voiced, onward-looking day, overflowing 
with the promise of summer, yet unspoiled by 
any oppressive heat, filled with memories of pink 
apple orchards and snowy cherry bloom, scarce 
shorn yet of laburnum's golden clusters and the 
" blossoms red and white of fallen May " — coming 
on the edge of a rapture more vivid, a fragrance 
of all the roses and lUies, the jasmines and honey- 
suckles of " high midsummer pomps." What was 
there in his " wandering voice " to bring back the 
memory of the far more beautiful voices of those 
girls and boys who sang lately, to the King and 
Queen, their lovely old madrigals, with such highly 
trained skill and exquisite feeling that light 
seemed to flow out upon the listening crowd from 
the soul of the singers, though for them, as for 
Milton, the light was " at one entrance quite 
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shut out " ? The great and good man, himself 
straitened by the same terrible deprivation, who 
— all for love, and nothing for reward — gives up 
his life to training them, has lately made an 
appeal which ought forthwith to win for the 
Royal Normal College at Norwood the Govern- 
ment support for which he asks. Nothing is more 
wondrous than the courage, the divine gaiety, of 
many a blind child ; but how crushing, how over- 
whelming, is the life of dependence and loneliness 
which has awaited many such brave spirits in 
after years ! Dr. Campbell, by physical training — 
drilling, swimming, climbing, discipline in useful 
handicrafts — seeks to make the pupils of Norwood 
College independent and self-supporting. He not 
only seeks to do this, but, against tremendous 
odds and continual lack of funds, he actually 
succeeds. The effort ought to be made less 
burdensome. 

Have the blind less claim upon their fellow- 
citizens than those who see ? The great Albert 
Hall rang with applause and delight at some of 
the daring gymnastic feats — bird-like in agility 
and grace — performed before the King and Queen 
by Dr. Campbell's blind pupils ; but how many 
of the men and women present will remember 
their responsibility in this matter ? 

On this glorious day of light, when the leaves 
laugh with it and the skies reflect it from the 
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very clouds, may not some little effort rise like a 
wavering prayer from many a home throughout 
the length and breadth of England, on behalf of 
those who too often have to fall back on the 
blind poet's grand reminder that 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

A. M. 

A PILGRIM SHRINE IN GUIENNE 

Imagine Matlock as it might have been had its 
centre of attraction, the force which moulded 
and fashioned it, been a saint instead of a spring. 
Imagine this saint to have been buried on the 
High Tor, which thenceforward became the holy 
spot of the country round. Imagine, further, 
instead of the prosaic and banal forces which 
created the modern watering-place, the genius, 
at once imaginative and astute, of French Catholi- 
cism to have taken the exploitation of this holy 
spot in hand. The superb crag, being holy, can- 
not be left as profane Nature made it. Against 
its towering escarpment rise churches, tier above 
tier, for the tomb must have a shrine ; higher up, 
built into the heart of the cliff-face, a castle, for 
the shrine must be protected from lawless hands ; 
at the summit, securer still, the mansion of the 
priests. As for the circling villas that look down, 
like spectators in an antique theatre, upon the 
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Tor from the opposite hill-side, they are all turned 
into cottages clinging to its feet. 

Some such process as that indicated will be apt 
to go on in the mind of the English, or at least 
the North Country, visitor to the famous pilgrim 
shrine of Rocamadour. The " Rock of Saint 
Amadour " stands out with a boldness of profile 
conspicuous even in a country of castled crags, 
in one of the bare limestone glens that descend 
from the south into the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Dordogne. The high tableland 
through which the little river Alzou has carved 
its way is so even that the traveller who ap- 
proaches otherwise than by the valley has hardly 
any warning of what is to come, until he finds 
himself at the edge of the ravine and the mighty 
headland of Rocamadour confronting him, half a 
human creation in appearance, with its girdle of 
churches, its crown of ramparts, and its feet of 
houses. Two roads lead down into the valley — 
one, for carriages, in long and gradual curves, 
the other a rough bridle-path for walkers and 
cattle ; not to speak of yet briefer and less au- 
thentic tracks favoured by goats and boys. The 
village street, immediately under the shadow of 
the Rock, is entered by a rather imposing ancient 
stone gateway, with the usual solemn notices to 
motorists and other prospective evil-doers. At 
the further end begin the flights of steps which 
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lead to the places of chief resort. The pilgrim's 
progress, hitherto, on the whole, horizontal, is 
henceforth, in its general tenour, nearly vertical, 
and we wonder whether the Wife of Bath, coming 
here in her round of famous shrines, as she surely 
did, did not repent of her ten pounds of head- 
dress before she was half-way up. Her ambling 
nag could have made little of Rocamadour. We 
expect she was glad (as we were ourselves) to find 
that in a narrow coign of vantage in the face of 
the cliff room had been found for a hostelry — 
even (with the extraordinary cleverness of French 
builders in using every inch of space to the ut- 
most) for a narrow street. At this hostelry we 
ourselves also turn in (it is the " Sainte-Marie "), 
and find a reception as hospitable and a hostess 
as easily gracious and as talkative as French re- 
ceptions and hostesses are wont to be. When one 
is once accustomed to hang suspended against the 
face of a cliff, " like those that gather samphire, 
dreadful trade," one rapidly loses even the possi- 
bility of imagining the embarrassment that merely 
to imagine it produces in others. The little table 
at which I took my solitary table d'hote (for the 
season of pilgrimage was not yet) was rather un- 
comfortably crowded with good things ; the little 
waitress (also a Marie) expressed her concern that 
Monsieur was " si gend " ; upon which I ventured 
a joke to the effect that the hotel itself was " gen6 " 
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on its narrow perch. She had not a notion what 
I meant ; she had been gathering samphire too 
long. 

The shrine itself affects the historically minded 
pilgrim, as usual, with mixed sensations. The 
Revolution destroyed most of the work of the 
mediaeval builders, in the vain hope of destroying 
mediaeval superstition ; the nineteenth-century 
Church, resolute and resourceful as ever, but no 
longer in touch, like the Church of the Middle 
Ages, either with science or with art, multiplies 
the miracles and " restores " the architecture. In 
the imitation " relics " — the restored and re- 
painted efi&gy of Saint Amadour and the like 
— the two processes may be said to coincide. 
There is even a replica of Durandal, the sword of 
Roland, the " original " having been destroyed 
by the Huguenots ; and the replica, too, is stuck 
manfully into the stone wall by the prowess of 
that hero, and still retains its place, with a due 
incrustation of rust. My guide did not affect to 
conceal that the present sword was " restored " ; 
but that there had been an original wielded by 
the champion himself, and planted in that very 
wall, he had naturally no doubt. Roland, how- 
ever, belongs to a recent epoch in the history of 
this shrine ; for Amadour is no other than Zac- 
chaeus, and its greatest treasure is a black image 
of the Virgin, once his property. Many are the 
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trophies of this Virgin's miraculous beneficence, 
which those who have profited by it have sus- 
pended (like Horace's sailors) in the dim light of 
this rock temple. Iron manacles hang grimly 
aloft against the face of the crag, which no touch 
of mason's tool has disarmed of its native rude- 
ness ; a ship, rigged and masted in the fashion of 
Nelson's time, depends from the roof. And this 
roof, also, is the native rock — the precipice over- 
hanging so far at the top that its jutting cornice 
sufficed for one side of the vaulting. A little gal- 
lery is even contrived, running outside along the 
jutting angle and clinging to it with clamps and 
bolts, from which one may look down into the 
yawning depths and count the chimneys in the 
village into which one could drop a stone. 

For this kind of sensation, however, there is 
still more thrilling entertainment or exercise pro- 
vided higher up. Further flights of steps lead to 
the summit level, where the whole area of this 
rocky headland is occupied by the priest's house, 
the palace of the Bishop of Cahors, and the plea- 
sant garden enclosing them, the garden being 
itself enclosed by ramparts which run out to the 
extreme edge of the precipice on each side. From 
these sublimities it is only a step, not to " the 
ridiculous," but, what happens quite as often, to 
the commonplace ; for you have only to walk out 
of the gate of this quiet garden enclosure to find 
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yourself on an ordinary country road that leads, 
unromantically level and direct, to the little 
hamlet, visible against the sky-line half a mile 
away, whence the descent began, and where, if 
well advised, you have left your bicycle or ordered 
your carriage to wait. Of visible means of sub- 
sistence for these villagers there is little to be 
seen. But sheep and goats browse on the scanty 
pasture of the glen, and on the uplands grow the 
vines of the " pdlerinage " — red and white — and 
truffles for which the whole district is famous. 
And then, with July, when vacations begin and 
the sweet season " pricketh men to go on pilgrim- 
ages," come the pilgrims themselves — thirty thou- 
sand in the three months — bent, no doubt, on 
edification, but not inaccessible to other amenities 
to the modest measure of their purses, and dif- 
fusing a modest material well-being in return. 

Are they as naive as Chaucer's pilgrims in their 
seeking their holy, blissful martyr's shrine ? I am 
inclined to think that business — spiritual business, 
if you wiU — ^more largely dominates and colours 
the whole procedure. Religious history is full of 
ethical anomalies ; there are subtle ways of 
spiritual progress which lie " beyond good and 
evil," and, however questionable the diet on 
which the multitudes of rural France are fed, no 
one who has traversed this rural France with a 
watchful and a kindly eye can refuse to recognise 
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that it fully bears comparison with rural England 
in the solid qualities that make the home and 
sustain the community, while it has no com- 
parison to fear in frank sociability, inbred courtli- 
ness, and charm. 

C. H. HERFORD, 



A SONG Silvery on the anvil sounds the tinkle, tinkle, 

OF THr 
ANVIL 



OF THE r^yo„g^ o„y 5;gg^y Hollow— iit for Rip Van Winkle. 



Down the sandy lane there, hunters come a-riding — 
Horses know the smithy — need no bridle-guiding. 
Here the shoes are fashioned, pretty as a jewel, 
Mystic shapes a-gleaming in the ruddy fuel ! 
Sweet our Sleepy Hollow where the sparks are flying — 
Birds about are singing, trees and' flowers replying. 

Oh, I'd be a blacksmith if I had the choosing, 
All the sooty townships out of memory losing ! 
Yes, a country blacksmith with a wife to bless me. 
Toil to keep me brawny, children to caress me ! 

What's the odds ? — / can't be : Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle I 
Happy, happy blacksmith, kin to Rip Van Winkle ! 
But ril up and hammer in the fiery forges 
What may help some traveller through the devil's gorges i 
Cry good luck, good people, e'er I pass for ever ! 
Let no nail be missing in my slow endeavour ! 
If there be a blessing through the sparks a-.flying. 
Let me pay my footing ere I come to dying ! 
If I fail, God help me t — / myself am failing — 
But I'll strike the anvil, though my heart be quailing. 
Lest some traveller curse me through unwary sinning. 
Stumble in the valley at the Way's beginning. 
Lest he curse my smithy, crying in a passion, 
"That poor fool attempted what he couldn't fashion I " 
Well, good morning, blacksmith ! Farewell, Sleepy 

Hollow ! 
Life and work are calling — I must rise and follow. 

143 A. M. 



THE FOR- I am a king — 0/ many lands the king — 
BIDDEN ■ jg^^ nRver once, in the long day's attire, 

LAND o ^ ' 

" ThcH the king ^"^V ^' ^^''OMgA all my earthly wandering 
of that country Amid the many changes time will bring, 

rgfnembered the t^jjt 77/ 7 ,)7' 

many millions tnter the One land of my heart s desire. 

of his subjects to 

whom ht had Only in dreams when by the bonds of sleep 
toySword that ^^ bound the gaoler that my soul employs, 
he would marry And Wardens of those marches, slumbering deep, 

the princess, _ .,, , 

that Iter people On Vagrant thoughts no more surveillance keep, 
""iht/'af' ■^'^^ ^' ^^?***%' Z'''^^ upon its joys — 

Old Romance, ^^y look ifito the cyes that evermore 

Are waiting, with their embassies divine, 
That country's crown and sceptre to restore 
To me — forbidden king that they adore — 
And make that dear immortal country mine. 

I am a king, and statecraft chose for me 

The lines wherein my staid affections pace, 
While I to honour held my world in fee, 
And, with my comrade-queen of high degree. 
Seek to forget an unforgotten face. 

I am a king, and, for my people's sake, 

I signed the warrant with my royal hand 
Which exiled me. Let those my portion take, 
Who — poor and fortunate and blest — may make 
A home — a heaven — in my forbidden land ! 

A.M. 
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Euguat 

FORDINGBRIDGE IN AUGUST 

IN A HOUSE WHERE WE WERE QUESTS 

IN the early morning we were awakened by the 
sound of duck-shooting, for here, not very far 
away from the enchanted land of Pendennis's 
boyhood, though divided from Chatteris by a 
whole coimty, a gay little winding river goes 
brawling across the garden grounds. Through 
the wide-open windows came in the dewy fra- 
grance of the day's first hours. The lime tree 
opposite has been heavily laden with blossom, 
now ripening into clustering wealth of seed, and, 
though the white June lilies in its neighbourhood 
have already faded and been plucked by the 
gardener, the great row of arbor- vitse distils more 
and more of spicy scent as the sun gains in 
power. It is the time when fruit and flowers are 
at once sumptuous and delicate. That cup of 
tea, mellowed by country cream, to which George 
Eliot has given classic associations, here, at the 
early breakfast-table, mingled its " bouquet " 
with the perfume of peaches, roses, carnations, 
stephanotis — a banquet worthy of Keats himself. 
As the day deepens towards noon, the world is 
bathed in silence, except for the humming of the 
bees, the subdued twittering of birds, and now 
and then the rapid whirring swish of a swallow's 
I. I4S 
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wings. Noiselessly the water wagtails pick their 
dainty way across the lawn, while through the 
softly sailing, pearly clouds, the warm blueness of 
the sky looks down ; and even the cool sound of 
the mill wheels is hushed. Yes, there is a water- 
mill hard by, where, in the pools above the dam, 
the water lilies bloom and the eels grow fat ; and 
there is the edge of a great forest, with its pur- 
pling heather and noble trees, not far away ; 
while on the other side lies a village that gives its 
name to a wicked old earl who plays a delightful 
part in one of Thackeray's novels, and a little 
ancient, straggling town, where it would seem 
natural to walk straight into another of his 
stories, for, although it is certainly not Clavering 
St. Mary's, yet one would not feel greatly sur- 
prised to meet Mrs. Pendennis and Laura crossing 
the bridge, or even Pen himself. One old labourer 
there, eager to beat the neighbouring hamlet on 
its own ground, has earned lifelong renown by 
boasting that in his town the inhabitants " only 
get up every other day." And, indeed, this 
strikes a passing visitor as a land of rest, where 
the straight com grows golden in the sun, and 
the great elms make a shadow from the heat, and 
the white-bosomed birds are ever circling in wide- 
sweeping curves between the sky and river. The 
young Scotch firs grow up rich in colour and sturdy 
in their vigour, unscathed as yet by the lightning. 
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The first cornfields are reaped by hand in leisurely 
fashion, and a wise miller showed us how, before 
it was gathered in, the root had already died in 
the ground that the grain might come to perfec- 
tion. The plovers hover above the turnip fields, 
doing good work there ; and though the farmer 
may sigh at the splendour of some vagrant thistle 
five feet high in the lanes, or at the yellow rag- 
wort and scarlet poppies that here and there 
make of the fields a golden glory, yet even he 
may rejoice in the lavish sweetness of the clover 
meadows. By the wayside the dainty pink bind- 
weed scatters its fairy scent ; over the hedges of 
maple the white convolvulus is blossoming among 
its heart-shaped leaves ; the nuts are ripening in 
the hazels ; wild hop and bryony add to the 
summer tangle in the lanes, where the honey- 
suckle and bramble are stiU blooming. Inevitably 
a rending pang steals through the doke far 
niente of the pilgrim who rests in this " arbour " 
by the way, of which the good Bunyan could 
have written so quaintly, as he thinks of the 
weary slaves in the great far-off cities, who, tied 
to the wheel of Tantalus by poverty and duty, 
find in these long, sultry days a life of grinding, 
hungry monotony. Yet it is a trite and obvious 
commonplace that sorrow and temptation are not 
imprisoned within the walls of towns, but may 
be met with also in many a dewy meadow and 
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enchanting woodland in the open country ; and 
only yesterday came the story of two tragic, self- 
inflicted deaths that had lately darkened the 
records of a neighbouring village within a mile or 
two of this peaceful, sunny garden. A classic 
who has enriched English literature with village 
idylls as convincing and perfect as those jewels 
of France, " La Petite Fadette " and the two 
companion stories of French peasant life, has de- 
scribed a summer afternoon in a great avenue of 
limes and beeches : "It was a stUl afternoon : the 
golden light was lingering languidly among the 
upper boughs, only glancing down here and there 
on the purple pathway and its edge of faintly- 
sprinkled moss : an afternoon in which destiny 
disguises her cold, awful face behind a hazy, 
radiant veil, incloses us in warm, downy wings,- 
and poisons us with violet-scented breath." 

Time and place, which seem so omnipotent and 
play so ironically with what looks like fate, are 
sometimes but the curtain and groundwork of 
the drama of life. Everywhere, through loss and 
ruin and parting, joy and courage may hold the 
field. Everywhere death and grief are at hand, 
opening doors into new worlds, melting hardness 
into tenderness, bracing gentle weakness into new 
tenacity and daring and strength, blessing un- 
selfish goodness with a more divine fellowship of 
suffering. 
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One of the greatest of English painters, one 
who has by his glorious pictures taught the world 
that splendour and loveliness of form and colour 
are symbols in the poetry of the divine Poet, not 
very long ago, spoke to me of the outward 
universe, with all its wealth of blossom and 
fragrance, as counting for nothing in comparison 
with human love and sympathy ; and explained 
that as part of his meaning in his great picture of 
Love and Life. 

In that book of " The Excursion," which is too 
often forgotten, Wordsworth has given utterance 
to this secret of existence in words which, so long 
as the language endures, must live by their final 
and inevitable truth. Life is not peach-bloom 
and roses. Wordsworth is right : — 

Life, I repeat, is energy of love 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain. 
In strife, and tribulation : and ordained. 
If so approved and sanctified, to pass, 
Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy. 

A. M. 



JOTTINGS IN NATAL 

Turning over old leaves, I came on pages of a 
diary, written cunente calamo when — a girl of 
fifteen — I was out in South Africa. It is all art- 
less, literal, unliterary. But, as I write, I see 
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through a golden mist those sunny lands that 
men have named " the dark contment," and I 
transcribe the pages, almost word for word, as a 
simple record of the jewelled splendours of colour 
that dawn upon English visitants to those southern 
colonies : — 

Sugar Bush Kraal, Natal, 
Sept., 1867. 
We went a lovely expedition . the other day 
about six or eight miles off to a sugar farm, as it 
is called — sugar estate sounds better. Some of us 
rode, the boys walked, and two stalwart savages 
carried the little ones. The air was glorioles ; the 
Inanda hills, which at home would be called 
mountains, twenty or thirty miles away, looked 
as if you could throw a stone at them ; exquisite 
greens and blues, lights and shadows, stretched 
away to the horizon. The river Umgeni comes 
here down a deep purple gorge, and spreads out 
over a broad bed of golden sand. It is very 
shallow at this time of year, and flows in several 
limpid streams more or less deep. At our crossing- 
place the native Swartzboy and Tom carried the 
children and led my pony, for there are quick- 
sands and I do not know the river bed. We went 
down about 500 feet from our house over such 
an awful stony track, called by courtesy a road ; 
but the blossoms of the scarlet Kaffir Boom 
tree against the brilliant blue sky took so much 
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of my attention that I forgot to be nervous, 
though " King " is always ready to shy or to 
bolt. Sugar cane is lovely from a distance, but 
rather disappointing when you come close to it. 
We rode through many acres of these tall ringed 
canes, fifteen feet high, with bunches of vivid green 
leaves at their tops, and at last arrived at the 
owners' house, a very low thatched abode of two 
or three rooms, with a wide verandah all round, 
both rooms and verandah being earthen-floored, 
and the walls made of " wattle and daub." Mrs. 
G , a kindly-faced Scotchwoman, did not ex- 
pect us, but made us heartily welcome and set 
delicious home-made bread and pineapple jam 
before us, with quantities of lemonade, most 
refreshing after our long " trek," as they call a 
journey, a walk, or expedition, here. 

The boys had caught heaps of the most gorgeous 
butterflies on our way ; they carry a net and a 
poison- jar wherever they go, if possible, and have 
wonderful collections of insects. 

We were then all packed into a two-wheeled 
ox-cart, and with black drivers yelling and crack- 
ing whips, we started for the beach about two 
miles oft. We could hear the thunder of the 
surf continuously, and on emerging from the 
shaded track through the " bush," as all woods 
are called, we came first on a shallow lagoon, 
turquoise blue, in the yellow sand, and after 
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splashing through and disturbing one or two 
alligators, we came up over a sand dune, and 
there lay the purple heaving Indian Ocean be- 
fore us, its huge rollers clear opal-green as they 
raised their dazzling crests and toppled over with 
a crash, like thunder. " Nothing between us and 
India." There were no rocks to be seen, but 
nearly a quarter of a mile of surf. No ship in 
sight. It is a dangerous coast, as a strong current 
runs from the Mozambique Channel, and with a 
wild S.E. gale, ships, if they approach too near 
the shore, have no chance. Here the children 
paddled, and gathered rosy cowrie shells and 
exquisite sea-weed, for an hour. 

On returning to the house, good Mrs. G 

had prepared a capital meal for us of stewed 
chickens, green " mealies," as the maize cobs are 
called", home-cured ham, tomatoes, and sweet 
potatoes, with bananas and lemonade. She had 

sent a Kaffir off to fetch Mr. G , who was at 

the mill, and after we had had a cup of tea he 
took me down to see the buildings, sheds rather, 
with their great vats for boiling the sugar, which 
I am told is a dirty-looking white juice when 
crushed out of the canes, by rollers which look 
like a gigantic mangle. It is then boiled till it 
thickens like treacle. This is not the season for 
crushing, however, so I did not see any actual 
work. 
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We started to go home in the most lovely sun- 
set. One can hardly imagine the glorious expanse 
of sky here, the rose-pink and pearl tints re- 
flected in river and lagoon, then the sudden dark- 
ness — the brilliant stars, the indigo-blue of the 
sky (it is not black). M5rriads of fireflies came out 
by the river bed, and the frogs began such a 
chorus. I don't wonder now that the French 
Revolution people in their chateaux made the 
peasants beat the marshes all night. No one 
could imagine who has not heard it the deafening 
noise these creatures keep up. The bull frogs 
made a sound like a loud-groaning man. The 
nightjars called and called to each other across 
the valleys, and wjien the moon rose it was so 
brilliant one could have seen to read a letter. 

I must end, but have not told half the strange, 
beautiful things I saw and heard during that 
wonderful ride in the warm, soft air by moon- 
light — great moths, four inches across their wings, 
flitting about, their jeweUed eyes shining like tiny 
stars in the dusky hollows, the night- blooming 
cereus, and white convolvulus, and moon flower 
(Datura) giving forth a heavy sweet perfume, and 
the horses picking their way cleverly up the steep, 
stony tracks as we left the river behind. The 
broad flag-like banana leaves, the strange cande- 
labra-looking euphorbia trees (a giant cactus), 
everything was outlined in silver. Tom and 
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Swartzboy, the tall, black forms, carrying the 
children on their shoulders and chanting a strange 
sonorous song, strode along, and it was all wonder- 
ful, magical, and utterly un-English. Now and 
again from the depths of the bush would come 
a pathetic human wail, like an infant's. " That 
is a Bush baby," said the boys, and I was thrilled ; 
but they meant a little furry beast, which cries 
like this at night. 

There the pen falls abruptly from my hand. I 
close the old book with its childish record, and 
see through a mist of tears the unforgotten days 
of twenty-five years in South Africa. 

ELEANOR TYRRELL. 



"LIVING GREEN" 

It may be only cheap paradox to insist that the 
most enchanting things are the commonest ; but, 
on the other hand, we cannot too often note the 
obvious truth that common things are amazingly 
beautiful, and that only the common-minded, the 
common-hearted, or the common-souled can miss 
their loveliness. Physical defect does not always 
maim the essential man. The blind and the deaf 
have often the poet's vision and the artist's rap- 
ture. But a vulgar sentimentalism, a mean or 
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narrow self-regard, a hardness, supercilious or 
cruel, may be enough to make a prison of the 
world — a prison in which the colours are all dulled 
or the lights distorted. Yet no jailer, not even 
the warder that we make for ourselves of our own 
limitations, can at all moments wholly shut out 
the omnipresent grace and glory. The glow and 
splendour of the sunlight, so common, so vital — 
discriminating, rebuking, illuminating — the tender 
and magnificent harmonies of sunset, the mystic 
reawakening of the dawn, the azure depths of the 
measureless encircling universe with all its count- 
less constellations, and, looming large and silvery 
in the foreground of the sky, the little moon — 
our moon — so insignificant amid the mighty host, 
yet to all earth-born eyes so wondrous fair and 
calm, a symbol of conquered sorrow and ineffable 
longing — thousands of men and women there are 
who cannot speak of these things, but none per- 
haps who have not felt them. More homely in its 
exquisite and radiant comfort, more forgotten in 
its perennial accustomedness, is the cool, sweet, 
restful greenness of the trees and the meadows, the 
hedges and the little blades of grass by the wayside. 
Recollections of choral melody, among simple- 
hearted congregations, bring back a hymn which 
brimmed with elemental human feeling, and 
which has given us for ever a perfect phrasing 
for that peaceful tranquillity of renewed youth 
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and vigour, that tender, yet boundless, fellowship, 
to which in this distracted world the eyes of the 
hurried and the fevered turn sometimes, in their 
heavenward dreaming, for solace and for hope. 
Like Bunyan in his vision of the fields beyond 
the river, the old hymn-writer has used that 
familiar and undying imagery of our sacred books, 
and he has left us those two childlike, yet im- 
mortal, lines : — 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand drest in living green. 

Many dauntless spirits there are, pure and up- 
right and noble, who, in their utter veracity, 
bounded by that defect of nature or education 
which can best be expressed as a lack of the 
religious sense, determinedly forgo the vision as 
but a self-deluding mirage. What matter ? Ex- 
cept, perhaps, that their lot is the more heroic, 
God having, maybe, laid His hand across their 
eyes for a little while, that, through that very 
blindness, they may do some special work for 
Him, and enter with the fellowship of sons into 
His own sacrificial life. But for them, as for all 
of us, there are the fields of this life to sow or 
reap or garner, the daily little pleasures of inter- 
course that are the lot of the common herd in the 
midst of the heart-break and the sorrow, the 
chance of adding to that never - ending joy of 
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sympathy which depends on the untiring love and 
labour of this old homely earth, even as the shim- 
mering verdure of one blade of grass may add to 
the greenness of a meadow. 

Mere human fellowship — not even friendship or 
love — the sense of friendly kinship and goodwill, 
how eternally reviving and peaceable it is ! " They 
sat down by companies on the green grass," says 
the old Book — " the green grass," not a single 
blade, but millions, a whole field of light and rest 
and growth. 

The dusky greenness of the inmost woodland, 
with its fragrant pines and dewy odours — that, 
indeed, has its own solemn charm. But a whole 
meadow, open to the sun and wind, green with 
that delicious greenness which is translucent and 
tranquillising — ^that surely is what the old man 
saw when " 'a babbled 0' green fields." Where 
is there fitter symbol of the multitudinous un- 
obtrusive common life, that which, all uncon- 
sciously, gives the renewed courage and well-being 
which steal into our sordid hearts or frayed minds 
when, as we tramp the daily round, the well-met 
courtesy of strangers, the careful kindness of 
those on whom we have no recognised claim, the 
winning smile of a child, the glow of disciplined 
enthusiasm or noble thought upon some unknown 
face, awaken the sense of human kindred and 
undying brotherhood ? 
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Roses and lilies are of the children of Eden, and 
must not be demanded every day ; but what 
would the world be without its green leaves and 
blades of grass ? It is often hard to be gay, 
courageous, smiling, tender, in the midst of the 
coldness and noise of a bitter and a naughty 
world — to keep, like the common grasses, that 
delicate smoothness of surface that holds or re- 
flects the light ; yet there are those who achieve 
it manfully and womanfully, which, after all, is 
better for the rest of us than if it were merely 
angelically, God bless them ! And, in the midst 
of all the special suffering which so often and so 
necessarily falls to the lot of the most beautiful 
and enduring natures, it is only the more signifi- 
cant that there is no sweetness like the sweetness 
of strength, no fortitude diviner than that of a 
self- vanquishing care for others. 

The old Jewish teaching about the godliness of 
cheerfulness was profoundly true, and no Chris- 
tianity is Christian that does not include and 
intensify it. Joy and beauty were of the Master's 
gifts to men (though, rejoicing often in the midst 
of grief and privation and ugliness, His disciples 
also may be men of sorrows), and He who re- 
nounced the desire of the eyes and the kingdoms 
of the world, and laid down His earthly life in 
supreme agony, yet taught that a glory passing 
that of Solomon was to be the gift of God to man. 
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for " if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ? " 

A. M. 



^^^ There came three lads on a summer dav 

NECKAN J. , ^ , . , 

In a green meadow to run ana flay. 

And all the while on the brink of the river 
A Neckan was singing a roundelay. 

So gay he sang, and so sweet sang he, 

The whole world seemed like a great green tree. 

With a thousand birds in its thousand branches. 
And all of them fifing in glorious glee. 

The children leaft and the children sang. 
And over the stream their voices rang, 

And Neckan nodded his head in singing, 
And tore from his harf strings a louder twang. 

Then one grew rough with the wantoning : 
"For all, old Neckan, so sweet you sing. 

You never will sing with the saints in heaven. 
Nor taste salvation, you soulless thing ! " 

The Neckan stayed his fleasant sound, 

And shook his head where the weeds were wound 

In a drenchy wreath, and into the river, 
His tears fell silently, bright and round. 

And sigh ufon sigh the Neckan gave 
To think he'd never a soul to save, 

And he cast his harf to the reeds and rushes. 
And hid his sorrow beneath the wave. 
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II 

Who sighs all night in his bed, to think 
Of Neckan down by the river's brink ? 

The big lads sleep on their careless pillows. 
The little lad slumbers never a wink. 

He creeps from the chamber like any mouse ; 
"My brothers, thank God, are hard to rouse ! " 

He speeds in the moonlight past byre and meadow 
And wins the gate of the poor priest's house, 
"My Father, hearken, I cannot sleep, 
And all for a word that cut so deep, 

A word we cast at a harmless creature. 
Leaving him after alone to weep. 
"We brothers three were out at play, 
There rose a Neckan and sang so gay. 

We stayed his singing and spoiled his pleasure, 
And weeping he cast his harp away." 

"But tell me truly, what word could dim 
Thai harmless joy by the river's brim ? " 

"He'd never a soul, we said, worth saving, 
And Paradise doors were closed to him." 

" 'Twas falsely fancied, and harshly spoke : 
The dear Redeemer that came and broke 

The power of Satan in man and woman. 
Hath mercy, too, for this humble folk." 
He broke in haste from the holy man, 
For very gladness he laughed and ran : 

".ril own my error and crave his pardon. 
And give him all comfort that ever I can." 
u i6i 



Down the chill meadows he sped alone, 
The Neckan sat on a cold wet stone ; 

He gazed right up at the Palace of Heaven, 
And out of its windows the glory shone. 

Then sigh upon sigh the Neckan gave, 
And stared at his shadow within the wave, 

And his tears fell into its eyes for pity 
Of that dear soul that he could not save. 

"Hearken, dear .Neckan, I've news to tell 
Would dry all teardrops that ever there fell. 

Would make a path through the fiery torment 
That hedges the heathen about in Hell I 

"I've told the tale to our parish priest. 
That knows God's dealings from great to least, 
And he, dear Neckan, hath promised surely 
Thou shall not perish a soulless beast. 

"For He that redeemed mankind from sin 
Hath pity for thee and thy simple kin ; 

His mercy will bring thee to Paradise Portal, 
And Peter the Gatekeeper let thee in. 

"And the Holy Innocents all shall run 
To crown thy dear children, every one, 

And Mary the Mother shall kiss them kindly. 
And bid them go play with her little Son. — 

"Neckan, dear 'Neckan, I could not sleep. 
When I thought of the word that had cut so deep ; 

The good dream- angel forsook my pillow 
Because of the mischief that made thee weep, 
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"Neckan, dear Neckan, I could not pray, 
When I thought of the evil we wrought in play, — 

I'll never be rid of the shame, dear Neckan, 
Until I can see thee again as gay ! " 

The Neckan parted the rushes wide. 

And found there the harp he had cast aside, 

And all night long to a sweet wild measure 
He sang of his pleasure and hope and pride. 

And the fishers that woke and heard the song 
Prayed God it boded nor wreck nor wrong. 

For never had Neckan been half so merry. 
Nor sung so sweetly and loud and long. 

MAUDE E. KING. 
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September 

THROUGH A COTTAGE WINDOW 

ALONG the main road, with its gardens on either 
l\ hand, the one note of arresting colour is the 
glorious vermilion of the clusters on the mountain 
ash. How gay and gallant a tree it is — what an 
ecstasy of martial resplendence, what an embodi- 
ment of vitality and joy ! 

The blackberries are very late, and the brambles 
on which they grow — always among the most 
fascinating of Nature's achievements in their 
riotous grace of outline — seem to be needing and 
awaiting a greater plenitude of moisture. The 
acorns, as well as the prickly fruit of the Spanish 
chestnuts, have been shaken down by the wind 
along the sandy bit of lane that leads to our 
nearest woodland, where yesterday I saw a huge 
dragon-fly, and individualised for the first time 
the enrapturing perfume of young birch trees 
drying in the sun after heavy rain, a perfume only 
comparable to that of the gummy buds of the 
sweet-poplar after a spring shower, and surpassing 
even the fragrance of the pines and their scattered 
cones, that fragrance most invigorating of all. 

Down at Hoe Place the brown stream must be 

dancing and flashing under the bridges ; but here 

even the white butterflies have a thirsty air, and 

the rooks caw somewhat harshly among the trees, 
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The low thatched cottage opposite that upper 
window looking east, where I catch most of the 
morning sunshine, lies every day more deeply 
embosomed in the thickening foliage of the leafy 
trees which surround it. 

In the spring — when the blue smoke still curled 
from the chimney as well as from the square-built 
hearth in the garden, and I saw the daughter of 
the house stepping to and fro between the fire 
within and the fire without, where the bigger pots 
were boiled, while the outside flames leaped in the 
sunshine — the unclothed branches of the pear 
tree, the apple tree, and the plum, with their 
exquisite blossoms, snowy white and rose-pink, 
scarcely veiled the picturesque dwelling as they 
stood guard in the potato patch between my small 
" door-yard " and the other little home with its 
larger garden. 

But, month by month, while the birds sang and 
mated and watched over their young broods, and 
the petals fell from the radiant bloom, and the 
fruit rounded upon the boughs, taking sweet tints 
from sun and dew, the foliage darkened, and the 
intervening screen hid more and more of the white- 
washed walls. To look at, it has always been an 
ideal cottage, the pretty thatch in good repair, 
the window-sills painted the most artistic shade 
of blue-green, the door a warm brown in harmony 
with the thatch, and a horse-shoe nailed sideways 
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on the outer wall between door and window, to 
add witchery and make it look like a cottage in a 
fairy-tale. But a tragic story was enacted there, 
for the father — an old soldier — was all too often 
known to be . . . But there ! I will not tell my 
neighbour's secrets— what has all this to do with 
the divine beauty of this September day ? Only 
this, that the picturesque building is now deserted 
as unfit within for human habitation, and this 
familiar feature in my daily outlook is not with- 
out a suggestion of autumn melancholy. 

But there can be no aspect of irredeemable 
melancholy where birds are singing and flying. 
About the warm red chimneys and gables to the 
left of the forsaken cottage — chimneys and gables 
that stand out, half hidden by apple trees and 
flanked by elms, backed by a serrated horizon line 
of distant blue fir woods — a white-bosomed swallow 
has just flashed past, already doubtless practising 
his wings for the coming flight to a distant coun- 
try beyond vision as yet, but not beyond faith. 
A bevy of small brown birds, silent for a wonder, 
flew a minute ago into my own little plum tree, 
where they are still busy about their own affairs 
under the yellowing leaves. And a robin is sing- 
ing to me a sweet, caressing melody at this very 
moment. The sky is a heavenly azure, deepening 
in colour towards the zenith, and flecked with 
soft white clouds. Next door, -the scarlet runners 
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have been trained to make a bower under which 
the children sit and play ; but our own surpass 
them in their vivid satisfying contrast of scarlet 
and white and complementary green. We are 
proud of our marrows, grown without any glass 
in this warm Surrey air, and still bearing orange- 
coloured blossoms as well as goodly fruit. Our 
golden-rod and clustering hop are both outshone 
by the delicate amethyst of our morning glories. 
And all this wealth grows in a space hardly wide 
enough for the half of a London drawing-room, a 
fragment of ground for which Whitman's " door- 
yard " is the only appropriate name. 

I have just been down into the more distant 
woods, where the shadows lie dark upon the 
piurple and gold of heather and gorse and changing 
bracken on which autumn has already breathed, 
and in the distance the sun made warm lines of 
colour on the far-off grass between the red-brown 
stems of the tall pines, those pines that are most 
enchanting of all perhaps in the dew of the morn- 
ing, which turns their colouring to a misty glisten- 
ing depth of hue which can only be compared to 
the bloom on a plum ; or in the soft evening 
twilight when the crescent moon rises above their 
upward-pointing solemnity against the pearliness 
of our Surrey skies, 

While barrfed clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue, 
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though the stubble plains hereabouts have already 
been ploughed up into rich brown mould. 

Lovely as are those two lines just quoted, that 
poem of Keats, from which they are stolen, though 
addressed to autumn, suits October better than 
September. 

And the tender sadness of that unrhymed Ij^ric 
which the maiden sang of the autumn fields to 
Tennyson's Princess is somehow more in harmony 
with the dying splendours of a more pastoral 
neighbourhood ; for this pine and heather country, 
which some of us love with so deep and abiding an 
affection, hardly suggests, in its austere magnifi- 
cence, the epithet which Tennyson uses in the song 
of the " happy autumn fields." Yet how marvel- 
lously has the song caught the spirit of some 
autumnal moods! 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Our autumn has been clouded by the death of 
a noble and brilliant writer, a woman dear to 
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many hearts. On the last page of her last novel 
there is a fine, though incomplete, verse from 
"Rabbi ben Ezra," a reminder that man is not 
meant merely to feed on passing pleasure, nor 
even on those deeper delights which are, after all, 
but a part of Life's consummate gift : — 

Poor vaunt of life indeed, 
Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast : 
Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men. 

Always, now, in reading these lines of Robert 
Browning, there will come a thought of loving 
gratitude to John Oliver Hobbes — to the novelist 
who remembered them while Death, though she 
knew it not, looked her in the eyes — as well as to 
the brave spirit who first wrote them, poet of 
faith and courage and immortal love. 

Gazing on the tranquil September landscape, 
while the wheeling swallows prepare for flight, 
though the bees are still busy and the sky is a 
celestial blue, the air is quiet with the presence of 
the " Great Companion " in whose love are hidden 
the secrets of life and death. A. M. 



BY THE GARDA LAKE 



Carducci, after Catullus, the chief singer of 
the Lagp di Garda, touched its peculiar charac- 
ter with a sure hand when he compared it 
to a glittering flagon, bordered round with olive 
and laurel, and proffered by Italy, the Mother, 
with lifted arms to the gods. Yet the modern 
visitor wm be apt to interpret the fine image in a 
sense which the great poet of Bologna assuredly 
never meant, and to see in the hands which 
proffer the " glittering flagon " those not of Italy 
the Mother, but of Italy the handmaid, and in 
the fortunate recipients not the gods, but the 
Germans. If the Lago di Garda is no longer 
politically a German lake, it is, socially and ethno- 
logically, far more German than ever before, and 
is becoming daily more so. Lying at the point 
where the oldest, and still the principal, passage 
from Germany across the Alps debouches upon 
the Lombard plain, it has always been peculiarly 
exposed to invasion, peaceful or other, from the 
North. The little town of Garda, from which it 
takes its name, was a Gothic stronghold, and the 
name itself (our garth, the Norwegian guard) is 
pure Gothic. By this gate the Emperor, in 
Guelph and Ghibelline times, most readily de- 
scended, if he descended at all, to the support of 
170 
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his faction ; and the olive and laurel bordered 
shores of this placid and glittering lake teem with 
sinister and tragic memories in which neither 
laurel nor olive had any very intimate concern. 
To this day a strangely desolate and silent bay, 
a mile across, preserves the trace of these out- 
worn feuds, two Ghibelline towns which once stood 
on its banks having been rased to the ground by 
the Guelphs of Brescia ; and the decree which 
forbade any further building on their site has 
been implicitly adopted, as it were, by man and 
nature ; inscribed in the code of the permanent 
and unalterable conditions of things, which the 
revolving centuries leave as they find. And so 
the crowded steamers speed past the rugged pro- 
montories which guard, like horns, the mouth of 
this lonely bay, and make for the gay and laugh- 
ing Riviera opposite, where, in revenge for that 
extinction, the subjects not of one but of two 
emperors have made themselves very completely 
at home. 

The so-called Riviera of the Garda Lake is a 
reproduction in miniature of the more famous 
French and Italian original, with the cosmo- 
politan features of the latter translated, as far as 
may be, into German. It owes its climatic quali- 
ties to a similar combination of southern aspect 
and mountain shelter. The first outlying ranges 
of the Alps here abruptly strike the line of coast, 
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precisely as they do at Nice ; for some six miles 
they run due east into the lake, confining the 
broad, shallow expanse of its southern basin in 
the deep, narrow defile of the northern arm, which 
ends at Riva in Tyrol. Along the slopes of these 
six miles of mountain lies, warm and sheltered in 
the Italian sun, the German Riviera. From Salo 
in the west to Maderno in the east the shore is 
an almost continuous succession of terraced gar- 
dens, luxuriant with oleanders and almond trees 
and cypresses, descending to the limpid, sparkling 
water by steps, or divided from it by low balus- 
trades of stone overgrown with ivy or flowering 
plants, whose long festoons dip in the gentle 
ripple of the waves. So steeply does the land 
rise that the high road is cut out of the rock, and 
the villas and hotels are compelled to expand 
sideways, in one dimension as it were, sti that 
you may pass in a few steps from front to back, 
and make a short carriage journey from bedroom 
to table d'hote. And immediately from the road 
steep, stony paths strike up through olive groves 
to the heights, by upland villages picturesquely 
hung over ravines, tall grey houses with shady 
arches over the winding footways, and great 
covered galleries carried on square stone pillars, 
within which you catch the gleam of lemons 
through their dark foliage. Even these villages, 
however, have succumbed to the alien genius of 
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the spot, and man and maid will bid you " Guten 
Tag " as often as " Buon giorno," and the little 
boys and girls are quite fluent in the Tyrolese 
greeting " Griiss Gott." White homesteads dot 
the higher slopes, up to two or even three thou- 
sand feet above the lake, each with its little 
attendant grove of slender cypress or spreading 
beech. And over the whole towers the menacing 
and rugged hawk's brow of Monte Pizzocolo, still 
radiant with snow in April, the beacon and 
weather signal of Verona, thirty miles away across 
the water to the south-east. 

From the Riviera itself, however, the dominant 
views are naturally not of the mountains, but 
over the broad southward expanse of the lake, 
where the shores sink to the levels of the Lombard 
plain. But these views have a rare beauty and 
distinction of their own. The exquisite placidity 
and repose of the scene might satiate and lull 
like a too pervading fragrance. But immediately 
opposite the rugged profile of Cape Manerba, 
whose precipices visibly overhang the lake, intro- 
duces a note of weird, legendary romance, like 
the impossibly contorted rocks in the back- 
grounds of Salvator Rosa. A little nearer, towards 
the east, rises a fanious island, the Garda island 
par excellence, successively occupied by a castle 
and a cloister, and now by a Venetian palace of 
singular beauty, whose Gothic tower of white 
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marble gleams above the luxuriant groves and 
gardens that crown this Isola Bella of the Garda 
Lake. And further away, dimly descried against 
the southern shore, appears an island, or what 
seems one, more famous than this by far — ^the 
" Sirmio " where Catullus made his home, and 
whose fascination he sang with an intensity which 
still haunts the modem world. " Sweet Catullus's 
almost-island," Tennyson called it, in verses as 
sweet perhaps as his, but certainly less poignant. 
" Of almost-islands and of islands, Sirmio, thou 
gem ! " Catullus himself apostrophised it with 
exulting hyperbole. The critical modern pilgrim 
who wanders along the paths that thrid the 
Sirmian olive groves, and who remembers many 
other " islands," perhaps his own, may be in- 
clined to demur to this praise ; but the poets — 
and they are many — who have visited this shrine 
have, on the whole, been of Catullus's mind, and 
have been more concerned to amplify and inter- 
pret his enthusiasm than to justify it. If Carducci 
was the poet of the Garda Lake, he was even more 
specially the poet of Sirmio ; and when Mother 
Italy, in his Ode, proffered that radiant beaker to 
the gods, Sirmio was the jewel which they threw 
down in return. It is over Sirmio, for him, that 
the great mountains to northward watch ; Baldo, 
with his menacing brow ; Gu, " like a Titan 
fallen for her sake in battle," The situation of 
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Sirmio, far out in the lake, yet a part of the main- 
land, and encompassed by its superb amphitheatre 
of purple mountain, is, in any case, a chief element 
of its charm. The so-called " Grottoes of Catullus," 
ruins too vast and monumental to be the remains 
of his modest villa, perhaps include its site. There 
one may stand, on the edge of the low cliffs that 
guard the head of the peninsula, looking down 
through the grey-green of olives and the soft, 
snowy bloom of oleanders upon the beach with 
its lapping waves, a beach not of shingle or sand, 
but bright and smooth as marble, and turning 
the clear water, where it shelves under the surface, 
into the intensest emerald. On those marble 
rocks Benacus can at times, as Virgil knew, lash 
with tumult like the sea. But its waves are 
mostly the temperate undulations of an inland 
lake, falling upon the smooth slabs with the in- 
numerous " laughter " which dispelled the memo- 
ries of toilsome campaigns and of the perfidies of 
Lesbia from the soul of Catullus. 

Catullus dominates this southern extreme of 
the lake. At the northern end, thirty-five miles 
away, less dominant, but still a definite memory, 
we encounter Goethe. He, too, was in eager 
flight from the burdens of office and tedious con- 
flicts with the Bithynians of Weimar. But not 
to seek oblivion and repose. He had crossed the 
Alps with the passion of a pilgrim intent upon a 
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fuller revelation and a larger life ; Italy, the home 
of antique art, as it was known in 1786, was his 
shrine ; and at Roveredo and Riva, the little 
town at the head of the lake, he first trod what 
was virtually Italian ground. His enthusiasm for 
sketching brought him, at Roveredo, into an 
encounter with the townsfolk, described plea- 
santly enough in the " Italienische Reise." And 
at Torbole, some two miles south of Riva, a " Casa 
di Goethe " marks the site of his lodging. 

Goethe and Catullus ; the whole lake spreads 
between the spots to which their memory clings, 
and Italian and German still divide its treasures 
and people its banks. Italy, the Mother/proffers 
her glorious beaker still with lifted arms to the 
gods, and the gods are neither Romans nor 
Teutons, neither North nor South, but all who 
bring with them the attuned senses and the 
qualified spirit. c. H. herford. 



NEIGHBOURING GARDENS 

Next in beauty to the ideal " God's Acre " should 
stand the ideal vicarage-garden. If the one is a 
field of peace, the other is often a home of joy- 
that large-hearted joy which includes comfort in 
sorrow, strength in temptation, inspiration in diffi- 
culty. For in gardens, as in houses, flowers, like 
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servants, have a way of reflecting the spirit of 
their master, and, beautiful to begin with, seem 
to become more beautiful still when they bloom 
within gates ever open to the meanest parishioner 
and to those fellow-wayfarers who neither dwell 
in the parish nor come to the parish church, but 
who delight in a lovely garden wherever that may 
be found. And the vicarage-garden here is superb 
in its loveliness as well as in its catholic hospitality 
and open-armed welcome. 

Mossy lawns, crowned by an ivy-covered stump 
and a great magnolia, are backed by a glorious 
taxodium; and a charming bit of red wall, half 
veiled in elder tree, leads the eye upward to 
the red roofs and gables beyond. These roofs and 
gables, peering through wide-branched beeches 
and heavenward-pointing poplar, look across a 
peaceful bit of water, where ducks make their 
home on the tiny island beneath the white bridge 
with its characteristic mouldings. The low flight 
of steps and miniature ravine allure the gaze to 
a lordly pergola that stretches from end to end of 
the further garden, where the roses have given place 
to the scarlet and orange and exquisite yellow of 
many a rare autumnal creeper, such as the minor 
lobata and the eccremocarpus, with here and there, 
to right and left, the enchanting quakerish beauty 
of the plumbago in her blue-grey attire, the deep, 
yet delicate tints of a rare acanthus, the dusky 
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blue of the globe thistle, or the exquisite azure of 
the delphinium. The last-named blue glory is 
more visible than the fairy-like love-in-a-mist that 
hides lower down, or the pure white canipanulas 
and rare white penstemons with their faint hint of 
reddish lilac in the upper blossoms. 

And, towering high above these dainty crea- 
tures, flanking the whole length of the pergola on 
either side with an avenue of crimson and gold 
and green, rise magnificent phloxes — red and white 
together — huge masses of golden-glow, tall yellow 
calceolaria, and giant sunflowers twelve feet high, 
with here and there an enormous rudbeckia, a 
white sweet-pea or nicotian a afiinis, or a late- 
blooming rose. 

But this is not the only pergola, the only vista 
of processional autumnal glory. It is central and 
therefore important, but the whole garden is a 
wilderness of joys in which every flower suggests 
an " individual bliss." 

A few miles away from this hospitable Eden, in 
the same hilly country north of London, lie two 
dream-haunted gardens of peace, each with an 
element of pathos in its charm, and in its vivid 
presentment of home at its best, among the garden- 
loving laity. But how diverse, how almost impos- 
sible to describe ! They are very neighbourly, these 
two gardens, both sloping down to leagues of field 
and woodland, essentially tranquil, cultivated, 
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English, yet with a sense of wide horizons and 
heavenly possibilities. The terraced loggias of the 
two enchanted dwellings are both roofed by tiles 
that are centuries old and have all the mellowed 
glory of subdued colour which Father Time so 
well knows how to make, and the colours in the 
two quaint gardens all blend in the soft light of 
the waning summer, with a touch of the same 
reticent allurement that rests upon the gables and 
mouldings of the two sister-homes which com- 
mand them. 

Here, too, are pergolas, but these have still their 
roses ; and in the larger of the two gardens there 
is a small lilied pond where Pegram's Neptune 
presides with a grace, only equalled by the youth 
and vigour which the same sculptor has embodied 
in a tiny statuette among the flowers on the ter- 
race. All fragrant joys of the late summer days 
are here — jasmine and sweet briar and that ex- 
quisite rose, the Griiss an Teplitz, and even the 
enrapturing sweetness of lemon verbena. 

Many of the vicarage flowers, too, are here — 
the austere stateliness of hyacinthus candicans, 
the lowly elfin loveliness of love-in-a-mist, the 
perfumed blossoms of " My Lady Nicotine," and 
the milk-white phlox of which the lover in Brown- 
ing's " Garden Fancies " tells us of his Lady that — 

. . . Here she paused in her gracious talk 
To point me a moth — 
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golden-glow also, and blue delphinium, penstemon, 
and clematis, and here and there a tall hollyhock 
or sunflower. 

The mistress of the small garden is wiser in her 
hygiene than Mrs. Browning, for she lives on her 
couch out of doors instead of in a darkened, room ; 
and the history of how this paradise of flowers, this 
appropriately beautiful setting of her own beauti- 
ful personality, came to be her " very own," as 
the children say, is intertwined with a charming 
story of how she had long desired it, and of how 
she one day picked up a smooth egg in the lanes, 
laid there by a wandering hen which belonged to 
the lady of the larger mansion, who owned the 
little house next door as well ; how the sweet 
chatelaine of the two beautiful gardens made 
friendship on the spot with " the little love " who 
brought her back the pretty bit of lost property ; 
and the two were bound to one another in heart, 
so that the hedge between the two gardens was 
no barrier, but a badge of neighbourliness. And 
now the gracious presence, that walked among the 
flowers and loved them, has gone from sight; and 
the lady of the little garden, when she leaves her 
sofa for a stroU into the wider domain, breathes 
love and sorrow in the deserted pathways. Per- 
haps, who knows, her " friend invisible " may 
still* be there sometimes among the flowers that 
were ever so dear to her heart, and may embrace 
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her, " spirit to spirit," more closely than in the 
old days of earthly delight. 

For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 
Behind men's hearts and souls, doth lie 
The Infinite of God. 

And through all the anguish of the questioning 
music we hear Abt Vogler saying to us : — 

There shall never be one lost good ! What was shall 

live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much 

good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven, a perfect 

round. 

But it was a woman — a poet of the north country 
— who wrote : — 

Is it peace that I crave ? Is it rest 

Is it love that would bless and be blest ? 

All, all that Thou takest away, 

Thou canst give me again, in a day, 

In an hour, in a moment ! Thy hand 

Is full, and I open my breast 

For the flower of my soul to expand. 

And all such flowers grow in Allah's Garden, 
where the lost shall be found once more and the 
wounded be made whole. 

A. M. 



A LITTLE 
SONG 



Over the moor to the cliff by the sea, 

'Twixt the furze aflame and the heather dead, 
There are two that walk hand in hand with me. 

Though the earth hears not their mystic tread. 

One sings in my ear all sweet and low, 

An old, sad song to a melody 
Of a funeral dirge of long ago. 

And her voice is the voice of a far-off sea. 

And one, ah, never a word she saith. 
As they two go hand in hand with me. 

She is Hope that followeth after Death, 
And the other, her name is Memory. 

MAY SINCLAIR. 
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There's one for whom I never fret. 
From whom I fear no pain, 

Whose love I grieve not, nor forget. 
Nor vex with sorrows vain. 

Beyond the troubled sea of life 
Where many ships go down. 

The joys that follow noble strife 
His faithful voyage crown. 

He dwells for ever in my heart 
1 For whom sea-faring' s done : 
Nor death nor distance rend apart 
The souls in Love made one. 
182 



AN Idolatrous to you our faith may seem, 

ANCIENT When we, through altar windows looking East, 

The ilea of ^^^°^^ ^^^ buming Bush of ancient dream 

an Anglican EnveiUng God, who is our Joy and Feast, 

Ltheit^' Assured thai still, through heaven and earth and hell, 

Day of There is no light wherein He doth not dwell. 

Atonement. ,,,_,. ^ ^ . 

Yet, All-Embracmg, Infinite, Divine, 
For you and us the Shechindh * may shine ; 
One God from everlasting, evermore. 
Whose Beauty in all beauty we adore ! 

On this great Day of your Atonement, take 

Pity on us who are His children yet — 
Compassion for the God of Israel's sake. 

The world's Redeemer, Who will not forget — 
Who out of Judah called His chosen Son, 
The Servant, born to make the nations one ! 
Pray now for us, that when His own sheep stand 
Beneath the dear caress of His right hand, 
We may not, crying "Lord," then hear him say, 
"Take now the goats, who gored my flock, away ! " 

Forgive us, if you can, your-^obly born — 

The crimes whereby we have blasphemed His Name, 

The passions that the robe of Christ have torn, 
And left us twisted by a load of shame ; 

The cruel past of England, Spain, and Rome, 

The blot on France that should be Freedom's home, 

• The accent of this Hebrew word {sometimes spelt She- 
kinah in English) is on the last syllable. 
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The smouldering hate beneath gay Austria's frown, 
And all the millions .Russia tramples down — 
All loved by Him Whom yet she dares to call 
The Father, Saviour, Comforter of all ! 

If your forefathers slew the sinless Christ, 

We slay Him many times by our hard heart : 
Still is He spit upon and sacrificed, 

Who in the grief of all His folk hath part, 
In workroom sweated and in prison pent. 
From home and country scorned and starving sent — 
The Christ who taught the joy that crowns our dream — 
Companioned Love in the One God supreme. 
In one God, One, for Whom till morn arrives 
Creation groans and you lay down your lives I 

You, who to-day remember your own dead. 
In that one Sacrament we all may meet. 
Before that altar weeping bow the head — 

To all alike death comes and love is sweet. 
Oh ! what are human phrasings, human creeds. 
In presence of divine eternal needs ! 
Your God is ours, the One and Only God, 
Who in thai Valley is our Staff and Rod, 
Of every human soul the quickening breath, 
Our Guide for ever still through life and death ! 

A.M. 
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THE DEAD WAYFARER 

IT is now many years since the " Athenaeum " 
drew attention to the work of Mr. E. R. 
Hughes, as having much in common with that 
of certain recognised masters of his own art who 
have already become classics, and pointed out 
that his paintings were characterised, on the one 
hand, by the fastidious and delicate thoroughness 
of a distinguished craftsman, and, on the other, 
by that divining, yet discriminating, insight which 
is the prerogative of genius. To some of his 
friends and critics it seems that Mr. Hughes has 
now passed beyond the high level of portrait- 
painting, where his career began, into the region 
of yet higher achievement, the region of the 
noblest imaginative art. With a feeling for colour 
which is at times beyond praise and almost be- 
yond analysis, he unites a carefulness in drawing 
and a patient realism which greatly enhance the 
value and dignity of his sjmibolism, a symbolism 
never affected or far-fetched, but as simple and 
inevitable as in Nature herself. If he is a mystic 
(and it is certain that he would himself deny that 
he is a mystic or a s5niibolist), it is because he 
does not ignore either the body or the soul of 
man, and, recognising the sacredness of both, sees 
the one through the other. It would not be easy. 
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perhaps, to find any modern painter who has 
given us in his pictures with a diviner purity and 
grace what Browning speaks of as 

God's best of beauteous and magnificent 
Revealed to earth — the naked female form. 

Nor is it possible to look through his dramatic 
series of illustrations done for the " novelli " of 
Straparola and Masuccio, translated by Mr. W. G. 
Waters, without perceiving also a wealth of buoy- 
ant vitality and humour by no means always 
characteristic of the Pre-Raphaelite School. 

Mr. Hughes, as a matter of fact, belongs to no 
school, but takes a wholly individual place essen- 
tially his own, though he yields to no one in 
admiration of the work of the school, and not 
least that of Mr. Arthur Hughes, his uncle and 
early master. 

In his diploma picture for the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, the promise of his 
genius has perhaps for the present touched its 
highest mark, though it is, of course, impossible 
to say what higher powers may be unfolded in the 
future. 

The dead wayfarer, in his loose tunic of grey- 
blue serge, lies in the blue mists of the hollow in 
a tangle of thorny wild roses, where the pale 
yellow butterflies, that hover on the overarching 
briers above the head, cannot fail to suggest to 
lovers of Greek mythology a deathless and re- 
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uniting life of the soul ; and the " twa corbies," 
whose blue-black plumage softens to a dove-like 
lustre in the twilight of the valley, bring to the 
mind of the onlooker the tragic old ballad of 
earthly love and despair. 

If the dead man be indeed Knight, his armour 
has been laid aside : it may be, after all, he is 
neither Knight nor Shepherd, but a simple towns- 
man. His head has displaced the briers and is 
now supported by the undergrowth, and is, as it 
were, wreathed and cradled in it, the thorny 
crown upon the brow all breaking into the delicate 
bloom of wild roses, symbol at once of silence and 
of love. The face and hands are very worn and 
thin, as with the long battle against temptation 
and sorrow. The unclosed blue eyes, which look 
from beneath the ample brow shaded by the red- 
gold hair, seem to see the answer to all riddles and 
look far into the divine secrets of the future. The 
mouth is most human in its passionate gentleness, 
but set in a noble determinateness, and steadfast- 
ness of clean-hearted courage. 

This is no unlettered girl, no boy as yet "un- 
breathed" in the great combat, but a man 
who has faced the worst of life, triumphing most 
in the moment of self-renouncing failure and 
death — a Galahad, at once soldier and saint, and 
well content, even thus early in his journeying, to 
" wait the eternal term." 
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He has already passed beyond all that has been 
summed up in Dr. Mac Donald's "Antitheses" as 
" the chattering horde of importunate facts " — 
those illusions which are only " facts " to our 
limited human vision. 

No longer daily confronting the cross-ways of 
earthj need he brace himself to rigid and purposed 
choice between " the seven new devils who dance 
in their pride " and those other far different com- 
panions that enter the heart by paths of lowly 
prayer and thanksgiving : choose between 

The soft road, the vulgar, the bad road, the wide — * 

God's narrow way. 
The sins that o'erburden the will to do well — 

The seventy times seven : 
The pitiless prisons that hold men in hell — 

The Kingdom of Heaven. 

The true facts of existence, it may be, are dawn- 
ing on him more and more ; but they do not 
" chatter," they are not " importunate." Hurry 
and low-minded care have nought to say to that 
serene brow, that invincible repose. 

A. M. 



* From "Thoughts in Antithesis," by Dr. Greville 
Mac Donald, first published in " The Commonwealth " under 
Canon Scott Holland's editorship. — A. M. 



COUNTRY LIFE AND CHARACTER 

What can be more telling and epigrammatic than 
the speech of the English peasant in moments of 
deeply quickened feeling ? Of course, when a 
mother-hearted cottager says she would like to 
kill Trissie, the small creature who holds the 
warmest corner in her warm heart, but who has 
for the moment been loitering over an errand, or 
when she astounds me by the grateful intelligence 
that I looked as if I could stick a knife into her, 
at a crisis when I flattered myself that I had 
administered a really dignified and deservedly re- 
buking glance, something must no doubt be 
deducted for picturesqueness of language. But 
then, on the other hand, when Applebloom asserts 
of her husband that after some small dereliction 
" he didn't like hisself at all," could an5d;hing 
possibly be neater, or more entirely express my 
own feelings, when through some kindred misde- 
meanour I " didn't like myself at all " ? 

Even in the country, though far less often, I 
fancy, than in the cities, children are sometimes 
starved and trampled on ; and Applebloom's life 
has not been all a path of flowers. But the priva- 
tions and hardships of her childhood and youth 
developed in her sturdy energies and sympathies, 
though they have left an indelible mark on nerve 
and brain. Or is it, perhaps, that the poisons of 
189 
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the town during her brief time of service there — 
the more dangerous for her previous outdoor life 
of toil in the fields — left mischief which the years 
have softened, but not eradicated ? She herself 
believes that standing in the wet fields in bad 
weather between four and six in the morning, 
plucking fruit and sorting vegetables for the 
market-gardener's cart, has had much to answer 
for, and she remembers bitterly the one occasion 
when, through no fault of her own, she was com- 
pelled to spend a night out of doors, no harmful 
thing in itself, yet such a poignant wound to feel- 
ing as to make Nature herself seem cruel, coming 
as it did from the hand of a near kinswoman 
whom she had loved and served, and who was 
greedy of a bigger day's wage than she could that 
day bring home. She has survived being mea- 
sured for her coffin in the days when the infirmary 
called her " the little Wonder," and has " come 
into her own " in a satisfying, though stormy, 
romance, through which the villagers, as villagers 
sometimes will, spoke slander of the illuminating 
love story which made of this gay little cripple a 
happy and devoted stepmother. But, notwith- 
standing that she is a peasant, a discerning doctor 
would doubtless mentally set her down in a list 
headed by our convenient modern catchword for 
the " highly strung," a distinction on which she 
would modestly plume herself, though, in listening 
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to the story of her life, it is pathetic to realise 
how much suffering she might have been spared 
if in those bygone schooldays, when many a heavy 
home task was expected also out of school hours, 
the eager, emotional, quick-witted child had been 
less insufficiently fed, in that crowded thatched 
dwelling where entire absence of the gentle art of 
cookery involved waste as well as poverty, and 
complete ignorance of hygiene was a fundamental 
condition. 

Her pretty apple- cheeked colouring and im- 
mense muscular strength are both somewhat de- 
ceptive, but her pluck is invincible, and she is 
among those who recall to the bystander's memory 
the dictum of a distinguished physician, to the 
effect that a large proportion of the world's most 
valuable work is done by neurotics, that being the 
classification under which I hinted that she would 
come ; for her scrubbing and scouring and wash- 
ing are all achieved with a vigour and rapidity 
which, if they do not tend to " finish," in the 
artist's sense of the word, do " rid the work " in 
amazing fashion and leave her time for a thousand 
tender cares and conversations in her intercourse 
with dog and cat and bird, with whom I, divided 
from her by a jerry-built wall and wide-open door, 
have heard her chattering away by the half-hour, 
not to speak of all the little children who like to 
stop at her garden-gate or make some excuse for 
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coming to her cottage door, knowing instinctively 
that, childless herself, she craves their presence 
and would gladly have called them her own. She 
is married, you will remember, to the strong, 
capable labourer who " didn't like hisself at all." 
The words, however, had no reference to her own 
little idyll, but to a mere incident of deportment, 
in which, as she put it, he " forgot hisself," and 
having omitted, in his profound shyness, to lift 
his cap to the friend who was with me, an omis- 
sion since atoned for by a most magnificent and 
sweeping bow, had in sheer self-disgust marched 
on and away from me and my companion when 
the latter addressed him. He is a remarkable 
man with a fine, well-balanced head on his shoul- 
ders, and a fair, sunburnt face on which time and 
hard thinking have written innumerable minute 
and telling lines. And when asked to scribble 
about country life and character, of which I have 
met in homely ways such widely varying types, 
fearing the dangers of generalisation, there seemed 
no way so veracious as to make a little sketch of 
this couple who long since gave me leave to write 
of them. It will not make them vain or self- 
conscious, for they do not read the London papers, 
and, knowing them with a closer daily intimacy 
than any other peasant, it is borne in upon me 
that^ beyond any within my range of acquaintance, 
they live very near to Mother Earth and under- 
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stand, with a sense of real kinship and affection, a 
little of her wonderful and never- wearying charm. 

This bricklayer's labourer, the descendant, it 
seems, of " landed " folk, Irish by extraction — 
though of this he never spoke, and I picked it up 
accidentally behind his back — is possessed of the 
quick humour and imagination of the true Celt, 
mingled with the compensating qualities of half- 
Saxon yeoman forbears. Though he can neither 
read nor write, and life when I first met him had 
somewhat embittered and hardened him, through 
all his inarticulate gaucherie he is a gentleman and 
a poet, and, above all things, an excellent and 
punctual workman who is never out of work. As 
truly as to Adam Bede, work to him is sacred, 
and he has a great scorn, as Adam had, for those 
who either shirk the right moment for beginning 
or hesitate to add a few minutes for the work's 
sake when the closing hour has struck. 

This labourer's four-roomed cottage, in its 
little garden — fuU, just now, of fragrant pinks, 
and standing just off the common among the 
pines — ^is a very picture of home and of peace, 
and shows the hand of an artist within ; for his 
" mate " — " She has been a good mate to me, 
miss," he once told me — has a quick eye for colour 
and a keen delight in really beautiful things. A 
photograph of Raphael's Madonna del Duca was 
her favourite among my pictures — that and an 
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amateur portrait of a singularly lovely child. She, 
Applebloom, is distressingly quick in losing her 
own quaint south-country dialect for more new- 
fangled ways of speech, and I observed one day 
the hesitating pride with which she substituted 
another word for the Biblical " sweat " of the 
brow, informing me that one of her kindred was 
" that weak that she couldn't move without the 
perforation coming out all over her face and 
hands." She is a fascinating little pagan, un- 
tiring in her service to those she loves, among 
whom flowers and birds and beasts must certainly 
be counted, and brimming over with sensational 
histories of all the weddings and funerals, fights 
and imprisonments, in her own wide and much- 
married circle. But in lyric picturesqueness of 
speech and passionate joy in natural beauty she 
is surpassed by her more meditative husband, 
who sends me sometimes by her hand great 
golden masses of gorse and exquisite bouquets of 
the delicate, faintly perfumed dog-rose, each bud 
and blossom of the latter absolutely perfect of its 
kind, of a fragility and loveliness and fragrance 
beyond words — each one carefully rid of any 
aggressive thorns where my hand might touch it — 
and all arranged with a dainty and unerring fas- 
tidiousness such as a painter might admire and a 
duchess envy. The little nosegay is usually 
covered up carefully in his clean red dinner 
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handkerchief to keep it from harm in his 
capacious pocket. 

" Wait till cuckoo comes, miss," he would say 
when I was down with the east wind and longing 
for summer, and when the bird began his reiter- 
ated note and the wild, blue hyacinths lifted their 
heavenly grace among the lush-green leaves, no 
child could have taken a more rapturous delight 
in the gathering of the clustering " bluebells," as 
he calls them. He is never happy for long unless 
he is out in the open. Animals and children are 
his companions and playfellows, and they all love 
him. His wife, at a time when we were close 
neighbours, would now and again come to my 
study door with a hesitating message about some 
beautiful outdoor vision, which he thought I 
ought not to miss, and he himself would follow 
close upon her heels. 

" Beg pardon, miss, but have you seen yon 
star ? It's over there, just above them trees. I 
scarce ever see'd such a big one " ; or, " Beg 
pardon, miss, but have you noticed yon moon ? " 
And there, above the branching trees, in the soft 
clearness of the departing sunset, .that ineffable 
loveliness of the silver sickle. 

Curving on a sky imbrued with colour, 

hung for a sign 'twixt earth and heaven in the 
gathering twilight. 
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His absorbed and reverent attitude towards 
Nature reminds me always of the expression of 
rapt enjo5Tiient — almost adoration — with which, 
years ago, in the buttercup meadows of the 
Midlands, I saw a silent labourer, with arms 
akimbo, gazing on the slowly dying sunset as he 
rested on a meadow fence after his work. 

If you ask how it came to pass that in these days 
of compulsory education Applebloom's husband 
can neither read nor write, that also, as he told 
it, was an interesting story, but one which de- 
mands a chapter to itself. Perhaps it can scarcely 
be said with entire truth that Poverty in the 
country has for this couple no hint of tragedy. 
For there are always troops of kinsfolk ready to 
get into trouble and drag them into outlawry, and 
the memory of cruel tongues and hard suffering 
from village gossip has driven deep into the souls 
of both, not, alas ! without leaving a scar. 

But meanwhile they have one another, and the 
outward setting of their life is idyllic — ^no limit 
to the supply of fresh air and pure water, a garden 
to dig and to tend, and of late even an " allot- 
ment " to call their own and rival, as it has done, 
the attractions of the village inn. 

When, through my open window at half-past 
five on a summer morning, the pleasant, homely 
noise has come to me of a man shouldering his 
tools, and I have heard him turning at the last 
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with a " good-bye, mate," to his little Apple- 
bloom, I have had nothing but envy — I hope a 
not ungenerous envy — for the sweetness and 
" higher carelessness " of their lot. 

Poverty in the town is at times so ghastly and 
sordid a horror that the mere consciousness of 
the dull agony and physical degradation which 
the poorest are enduring is a daily and hourly 
responsibility such as may well bring pain even 
to the stony-hearted, if the eyes and the senses 
once be opened to the appalling reality. But 
poverty in the country ! Ah, that is a Lady of 
Poverty more indulgent than the bride whom 
S. Francis loved under that name. Sometimes 
she is hardly even austere. Her hands are full of 
divine gifts ; in her pathway grow the flowers. 

A. M. 



A UTUMN Birds flock and fly 
SONG Up, wp in the sky, 

To welcome the red, risen sun ; 

The golden leaves fall 

From the elm-frees tall, 

In multitudes one by one. 

And now the white dew 

All a-glitter may strew 

The grass and the spider's festoon ; 

The green-bereft boughs 

No birds longer house. 

But let in the stars and the moon. 

Gone, gone is my Dear, 

With never a tear. 

Who once bid me love and be brave ; 

Her gay clothes are shed, 

Her spirit is fled. 

While I am left watching her grave. 

And still the leaves fall : 

They pile up a pall 

Her pitiful body to cover. 

There be ghosts in the mist, 

But she keepeth no tryst, 

Nor remembers her desolate lover. 

Rooks all in love 

Once chattered and strove 

With thrushes a chorus to sing ; 

But now silence broods 

In leaf-littered woods, 

For the birds are gone after my Spring. 



Once nightingale's glee — 

A wild harmony — 

Broke in on my heart, set it leaping ; 

Now storms my hearth seek, 

My thatch is a-leak, 

And my grief with the rain is a-weefing. 

Come back and forgive, 

0, Sweet, let me live ! 

Once more set my passion a-glowing ; 

Or leave me to die. 

And with the seeds lie, 

Till Earth again bids us be growing. 

GREVILLE MACDONALD. 



TWO One Love there is whom idle hearts adore, 
SONNETS Wind-flowers and violets of the virgin spring 
Are his, and roses in their blossoming. 
And that red flower that sleeps by Lethe's shore. 
But his no guerdon of autumnal store ; 
For him the sunlight and the rain shall bring 
Fruits all unmeet for winter's garnering, 
And ears of harvest blasted at the core. 

Under the moon, from lampless door to door. 
He wanders outcast in the frozen land. 

Love who hath heaped on his own dying flame 
The dust of death and ashes of cold shame, 
And tram/pled underfoot the torch he fanned 
With his wild wings that neither rest nor soar. 
199 



Love, wouldst thou fly me, answering scorn with scorn? 
I care not. Thou hast called to me in vain, 
Singing thy one sweet passionate refrain, 

From rosy eventide to rosy morn. 

Fly — hy the withered garlands thou hast worn. 
By all thy shuddering plumage drenched with rain. 
Thy crimson vesture dark with soil and stain, 

I know thee mortal, of a mortal born. 

That other Lord who hath my heart in thrall. 
Who lifteth me where thou hast laid me low. 
Even he shall hold me with his steadfast eyes. 
While all his burning wings of paradise 
Make wind and light about me as I go. 
And bear me onward lest I faint or fall. 

MAY SINCLAIR 
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IN THE SOUTH BEFORE THE FROST 

THERE are lines in one of Tennyson's early 
poems which haunt the memory with 
something of the same unexplained charm of 
perfect cadence that breathes in Shelley's magical 
words — 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of night ! 

They bring to us the very feeling of many 
an autumn day. " Heavily," so the refrain 
runs — 

Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger lily. 

But autumn has a hundred changing moods ; the 
gloom of that heavy-hearted garden described by 
Tennyson is not in accord with to-day's joyance ; 
for this wondrous day of windless sunshine and 
transparent skies and mellow-fluted bird melodies 
— this day of October which has come to us in 
November — is jiot sombre or pathetic or touched 
with any shadow of foreboding, though the tiger 
lily and the hollyhock have gone and the roses 
are rare. The cottage gardens are lighted up with 
dahlias glowing like flames — ^flames of rose-colour 
and orange and deep velvety claret — like little 
round Japanese lanterns among their dark leaves. 
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Our policeman's corner — a small isosceles fenced 
from the road, where, when he is not patrolling 
our lane or surveying the village, he digs and toils 
and loves the beautiful creatures of his care — is 
full of the magnificent burning of his " red-hot- 
pokers," that stand there to attention, whole 
rows of them, like giant torches, looking down on 
chrysanthemums that droop a little now under 
the autumn dews, and guarding one late del- 
phinium, where a bee was disporting himself this 
morning in the enchanting blueness of the linger- 
ing blossoms. 

Of a greyer, more ethereal, azure than the del- 
phinium is the curling smoke from the chimney 
of the thatched cottage opposite as it floats among 
the elms in the background, those leafy elms 
which are among the few deciduous trees that 
have as yet no flaming tints in them and still 
keep their foliage. 

Of crimson we have less than usual — a few rose- 
hips, of a colour neither rose nor scarlet, but of a 
hue as exquisite in its jewel-like brilliance as any- 
thing Nature gives ; and here and there a bramble 
leaf in its first autumn effulgence, where the light 
seems to dwell in its reddening tints. It is not 
the kind of day to emphasise the homely merri- 
ment of the holly trees, where the berries, already 
laughing amongst their glossy dark leaves, have 
in these last rains almost attained their final and 
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consummate vermilion. And down among the 

pine needles in the coppice the 

Rose-flesh mushrooms undivulged 
Last evening, 

are too subdued in their elfin grotesquerie to be 
named crimson. But the woods themselves, where 
companies of these fairy stools and tables await 
the " good people," were this morning of a radi- 
ance and splendour indescribable. Scarce a touch 
was there of the red that is looked for in autumn's 
emblazonment, but all the trees were one jubilant 
sjmiphony of green and gold, with a background 
of the purest, deepest blue, over which sailed 
snowy clouds like far-off Alpine ranges. Almost 
black was the green of the pines, among the pale 
gold and yellowing green and darkening silver of 
the birch trees that love to grow among them, 
the deeper gold of the sycamores, the bronze of 
the Spanish chestnuts, the dull, golden shimmer 
of the oaks ; but vivid and delicate the green of 
the moss under foot, the gleam of distant grass 
in the sun, except where that also had turned to 
gold ; and such an intertwining everywhere of 
shine and shade and gossamer and serried branches 
spreading their banners in the sunshine, as could 
not but uplift the heart in the presence of some 
supernal message breathing through the great 
temple. Most beautiful of all was one bough of 
an aspen, with its seven heart-shaped leaves of 
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beaten gold, uplifted like a sign against the 
heavenly blue — a blue so vivid and so stdnless in 
its depths that the leaves could be counted, one 
by one, even in the distance, against that luminous 
curtain of the world's tent-roof. 

In such a splendour of colour the plumage of a 
swiftly passing blackbird came as the final per- 
fecting touch, like a black letter upon an illumi- 
nated missal page. And was not the yellowish- 
white butterfly which, to my astonishment, flitted 
across the path thus late, an actual vision of the 
Psyche ? 

It is a day that breathes the spirit of certain 
lines by " Owen Meredith," the first Earl of 
Lytton, whose biography is now for the first time 
in the hands of his countrymen, and who, in 
" Clytemnestra " — ^the poem begun while he was 
a boy at Harrow and published before he was 
twenty-three — wrote of one who 

Will not dream the aimless years away 

In blank delay, 

But makes eternity of to-day. 

And reaps the fUU-ear'd time. 

Time shall not rob him of his youth 
Nor narrow his large sympathies. 
He is not true, he is a truth, 
And such a truth as never dies. 

It is a day that surrounds even the humblest 
and earthliest with the atmosphere of open vision 
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and fearless breadth of horizon ; it speaks to the 
heart of all those onward and upward leaders of 
men of whom another Meredith has written that 

They are warriors in accord 
With life to serve, and pass reward 

— a day of such ineffable clearness and radiance 
that it is as if the gates were thrown open to the 
" path of life " wherein is " fullness of joy " — 
not the joy which excludes sorrow, but that 
which conquers and transmutes it in the Infinite 
purposes. Browning, in " By the Fireside," speaks 
through the lips of one who tells us that, when 
life's November comes, he shall go back in thought 
to the hour when those happy married lovers — 
of whom he is one — were betrothed by the forests 
in an Italian autumn. Surely it was on such a 
day as this that they " caught for a moment the 
powers at play." 

A. M. 



GHOSTS 

Even in the cold and rainy days of August — 
still more in the brief flash of Indian summer 
that has followed — there have been hours of sun- 
set and of moonrise wherein the Master of all 
creative art has set wide His gate, that, across 
our little patch of earth, such colour and perfume 
and music may stream forth as shall speak to 
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every artist soul of a light beyond our changing 
light, a harmony wherein all discords are resolved, a 
fragrance so ineffable as to breathe forth the very 
sweetness of " the secret rose." 

And the moon, as she sails through the snowdrift, 

Seems followed by music as phantom 

As still, as the light that adorns her. 

The waves, that leap up in mid-ocean. 

Seem striving to bring me a message ; 

The ripples, that plash on the margin. 

With uttermost effort and yearning 

Before the full flood is accomplished. 

Seem longing to reach me and tell me 

A secret too deep for my hearing — 

What is it that whispers to me ? * 

There may have been moments when, along 
" the high cliffs " where sometimes the daintily 
tinted squinancywort has danced, there have 
come back memories of that poem, by Mr. 
Edward Carpenter, to which this tiny flower 
has given a name, a poem in which, with .quaint 
humour, squinancywort, the little fragile blossom 
that laughs in the wind, claims a more ancient 
ancestry than the most obsolete of monsters, and 
regards man as but a troublesome interloper who 
may in time perhaps be, by the grace of God, 
" removed." For there are tiny cogs in the 

* These fine haunting lines are taken from a poem by A. R. 
Thurlocke in a recent volume published by the Samurai Press, 
and entitled "The Rustic Choir." 
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balance-wheel of Time's watch when, with the 
passing of the " high midsummer pomps," man 
feels how transient is his sojourning, yet how un- 
conquerable the half-stifled conviction that he is 
not meant to be the mere creature of a day. His 
cousinship with the " dear beasts " of squinancy- 
wort's soliloquising is a good and homely relation- 
ship which no lover of dogs and horses — gallant 
comrades that they are — need ever haughtily 
regret, but rather humbly salute. Nevertheless 
there is a beautiful old word — ill-used and vul- 
garly flouted — which reminds him of a more royal 
lineage, intermarrying with the other, and thereby 
weaving the hope, the tragedy, the progress, of 
our mortal, yet immortal, lot. He must indeed 
bear himself on light, fantastic toe who would 
treat trippingly of so tender apd serious a subject. 
Yet is there food for laughter and for humour, 
grim or delicate, in our own errant and philistine 
misuse of the word which marks this higher 
kinship. That lovely radiant flame within the 
lamp, that half-veiled vital presence which brings 
a flash of loveliness to the plainest face, that 
quickening force of personality which thrills us to 
the finger-tips — where in the whole sentient uni- 
verse is there anything more divinely real ? Yet 
the word which names this radiant and throbbing 
mystery, this ghost that is in man and woman, 
and that, for aught we know, may step to and 
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fro unseen through the doorways of what men 
call death — this creature of exquisite sensibility 
and iron will, this high-spirited, daring immortal, 
son of the Great Companion and heir of the un- 
dying secret — has lent his royal title to a mere 
scarecrow peg for grave-clothes, a grotesque, 
heathen simulacrum, a chilly and dissolving shade, 
a degraded drudge of a word that frightens chil- 
dren and walks in darkness. Are we children, too, 
to be juggled with by the alphabet ? Do we say 
in rash profanity that we disbelieve in ghosts 
because we disbelieve in those cold mockeries 
which the dull conventions assign to the word ? 

Not if we have shared the common lot and 
entered into the meaning of love and death and 
loss. Not at all times and in all moods. Not if 
we accept the supreme use of this fine old word 
in the formula of Christendom, where it stands 
for the eternal overshadowing wings of Comfort 
and of Light. Not when the dew lies on the 
closed flowers, and the clean, delicious air, with 
its subtle blending of the breathings of innumer- 
able blossoms, is all hushed for a footfall, in that 
last glory of the level sunset before the first star 
trembles in the opal of the West. 

To speak flippantly of ghosts, at that angelic 
meeting of our earth by day and night, would 
be as impossible as for Lamb to jest otherwise 
than tenderly of his " dream-children." 
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Will there not rather breathe through the 
solemn stillness some echo of that haunting verse 
out of which arose one of the most lyrical poems 
of the last century, lines so limpid in their perfect 
simplicity that it might almost seem as though 
a child could have written them, yet expressing 
for all time the ultimate cry of every bereaved 
heart : — 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be. 

Not in the cold or the storm do we cry out most 
for the old caressing touch, the " fair, speechless 
messages," the intercourse deeper than all words ; 
not in the cold and the storm, but in moments 
when the very beauty and warmth bring a pang 
of loneliness, an ecstasy of longing for the old days, 

When, if I thought but deep enough. 

You were wont to answer, prompt as rhyme. 

" Prompt as rhyme " — not an echo, but a rhyme, 
that more enchanting response which is " not like 
to like, but like in difference." 

And you, too, found without rebuff 
Response your soul sought many a time, 
Piercing its fine flesh-stuff. 

Who shall say that you do not seek it still and 
do not in rare, delightful moments find it the 
more readily for wearing an even finer and more 
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delicate robe than before— a " stuff " so ethereal 
as to be invisible and intangible to our grosser 
senses, until for us, too, this mortal husk is done 
with ? 

No visual shade of someone lost, 
But he, the Spirit himself, may come 
Where all the nerve of sense is numb ; 

Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost. 

It is noteworthy that Tennyson here distin- 
guishes the word with a capital, as though to 
emphasise the fact that the consciousness of his 
own spiritual identity, in touch with his unseen 
but ever-living Friend, was to him the pledge and 
symbol of that Eternal Presence wherein all noble 
human loves " in higher love endure." 

It might seem to many to be a far cry from 
Tennyson to Omar, yet the true secret of Omar 
Khayydm's undying charm lies not merely in the 
exquisite melody and workmanship of Fitzgerald's 
version, nor yet in his own sensuous and passion- 
ate imagery, but in that intuitive conviction of 
his that behind all the passing shows of the 
caravanserai there is a Reality, and that the 
universe is not without a guiding hand ; for this 
is an emotional certainty which — in despite of all 
sophistical reasonings to the contrary — no genera- 
tion of men, whether learned or simple, has ever 
wholly surrendered. 

Was not the Persian poet groping with subtle 
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divination for one of the hidden wards in Life's 
mysterious lock and key ? Are there not moments 
when even the most sceptical of men must feel 
that, though the secret Presence may seem to 
elude him, that Presence cannot be wholly an 
illusion ? 

A hair perhaps divides the False and True ; 
Yes ; and a single Alif were the clue — 
Could you but find it — to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to The Master too ; 

Whose secret Presence, through Creation's veins 
Running Quicksilver-like, eludes your pains ; 
Taking all shapes from Mdh to MShi ; and 
They change and perish all — but He remains. 

A. M. 



CAROLS Oh, Christmas joy, that Love came down 
From heavens of purest bliss, 
The sorrows of the world to crown 
With such a gift as this — 

That heavenly Love at earth's poor inn 
Would fain be still a guest. 

From ox and ass doth welcome win 
And in their stable rest, — 

That He, the Light of sun and star, 
I Should deign our joys to bring. 
Should dwell where little children are. 
And be their Christmas King ! 

Toward Him the whole creation groans 

With hidden, deep desire, 
Till ecstasy be born of moans 

And loveliness of fire. 

Our beauty, that His eyes behold, 

Deep hid in mortal clay. 
Will then His perfect dream unfold, 

Our dross all burnt away. 

Oh, Christmas joy, that Christ is born, 
And through each darkling clod 

Life thrills unseen on Christmas morn, 
proclaiming Love is God I 



A. M. 



A " The beasts and birds, brown, black, or dun, 

LITTLE ^Q^ down to Him, their Lord and Brother, 
Yet angels at His bidding run ; 
Can He be mine ? " mused Mary-Mother. 

" Oh, sweetest Treasure of my heart, 

Thou art God's Son, and where Thou goest, 

I may not follow ! Lo, Thou art 

Life of my life. Ah, God, Thou know est 

How dear to me I Give me a part 

In Him, tho' I be least and lowest ! " 

Then came the Wise Men from afar. 
Led by the light of holy learning : 

They said, " We followed but a star, 
And here the Light of Light is burning I 

" We toiled on, while the whole world slept, 
To find God's Son, our suffering Brother 

Who saves the world " — their carol swept 
On till the stars had told each other ; 

But Mary kissed the Child and wept — 
He was her Son and she His Mother. 

A.M. 
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CHRISTMAS BEADS 

IN one sonnet of his fine series entitled " The 
Growth of Love," Mr. Robert Bridges has 
crowned the freezing days of winter with memor- 
able beauty, and dedicated all to the beloved one. 
He writes : — 

Winter was not unkind because uncouth ; 
His prison'd time made me a closer guest, 
And gave thy graciousness a warmer zest, 

Biting all else with keen and angry tooth : 

Or, say hath flaunting summer a device 
To match our midnight revelry, that rang 

With steel and flame along the snow-girt ice ? 
Or when we hark'd to nightingales that sang 

On dewy eves in spring, did they entice 
To gentler love than winter's icy fang ? 

And, indeed, the inglenook in winter knows 
many stories of love and lovers ; now sorrowful, 
now gay and delightful, now tragic ; but beautiful 
always, for the ugly ones tell only of false lovers 
that belie the name, and those are not stories of 
love, but only of the fair-seeming Duessa that 
takes love's name in vain. In the true love stories 
death and sorrow may unlock the fountain of 
214 
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tears, but does not the heart echo those words 
written in " The Soul of a People " — 

" love is strongerthan death." Not any dogmas of any 
religion, nor any philosophy, nothing in this world, 
nothing in the next, shall prevent him who loves from 
the certainty of rejoining some time the soul he loves. 
Nothing can kill this hope. It comes up and up, twist- 
ing theories of life, scorning the wisdom of the wise and 
the folly of the foolish, sweeping everything aside, until 
it reaches its unquenchable desire — reunion of lover with 
lover. It is unconquerable — eternal as God Himself! 

Browning's " Abt Vogler " utters somewhat of 
this deep, unuttered faith of the heart : — 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 

hard. 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once : we shall hear it by- 

and-by. 

And this is all a part of the Christmas joy that 
welcomes God here on earth, beholds Him among 
the poor patient beasts beside the manger, and 
sings " Hosanna " to Him in every lowliest birth- 
place and by every wayside cross where holy 
renunciation marks divided ways in the service 
of truth and beauty, as well as at every wedding 
feast where at His word the water of life is straight- 
way sacramental wine of joy. 

But where will God be absent ? In His face 
Is light, but in His shadow healing too. 
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It was Pompilia who said that, believing God 
would re-make the diseased soul of her husband, 
who was also her murderer, when that lay past her 
own achieving — that Pompilia who, when she lay 
dying of her wounds, felt herself the happiest of 
women, because 

All women are not mothers of a boy, 

Though they live twice the length of my whole life, 

And, as they fancy, happily all the same. 

There I lay, then, all my great fortnight long. 

As if it would continue, broaden out 

Happily more and more, and lead to heaven : 

Christmas before me — was not that a chance ? 

I never realised God's birth before — 

How He grew likest God in being born. 

This time I felt like Mary, had my babe 

Lying a little on my breast like hers. 

Nor does she fear to leave her boy to God when 
she is gone. 

Shall not God stoop the kindlier to his work. 
His marvel of creation, foot would crush. 
Now that the hand He trusted to receive 
And hold it, lets the treasure fall perforce ? 
The better ; He shall have in orphanage 
His own way all the clearlier : if my babe 
Outlived the hour — and he has lived two weeks — 

It is through God who knows I am not by. 
Who is it makes the soft gold hair turn black, 
And sets the tongue, might lie so long at rest, 
Trying to talk ? Let us leave God alone ! 
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It was in winter that Pompilia passed beyond 
this difficult world, but to her the days when she 
lay dying were all transfigured by a love that was 
faith. Winter is full of hardship and severity, and 
there are lives on earth that seem to be chiefly 
winter. Yet even for such chosen ones — chosen for 
God's lonely outposts in the battle — Lynch's noble 
lines are true : — 

As one who for a letter waits 

From loving kindred far away, 
Who dwell at home, still hesitates 

" They have forgotten me " to say ; 
Even so will faith our hearts restrain 
From saying, " I have prayed in vain.'' 

Could but the eyes that grow so dim 

Beside a solitary fire, 
Look forth beyond the horizon's rim, 

And see the coming ship — Desire ; 
Up like a flame the heart would leap. 
Although slow hours their watch must keep. 

Only it may not always be here on earth that 
the ship comes into harbour. 

Yet may we all here and now rejoice evermore 
in the Divine Presence that is the light and joy 
of Christmas, the love that irradiates, even for the 
solitary, the Kingdom of Heaven that is within. 
Of the Christmas mistletoe and holly which light 
up many sacred memories, Christina Rossetti 
has reminded us that if the life of the one 
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is a derived life, of the other it may be re- 
membered : — 

" Its blossom shadows forth the hue of inno- 
cence, and its leaf the flourishing of hope, and its 
berry the colour of the blood which is the life; 
its earthward side is guarded by sharpness, as of 
self-denial ; its heavenward aspect is smooth, as 
by peaceful contemplation ; its leaf fades not, its 
blossom is comely, its fruit is the crown of its 
beauty." ^_ jj 



THE CABINET OF DARKNESS 

A PARABLE 

Once upon a time there was a dear and beautiful 
woman, to whom her Maker and the world had 
given every good gift. Yet there was one thing 
she lacked ; it could not be given, only taken 
praying. This parable tells of that thing. 

The woman lived in a house of many casements, 
giving outlook in all directions. It had but two 
stories, ground-floor and attics. It had grown 
with its needs, and hence had inevitable beauty. 
Its walls offered possibility of extension in many 
ways, should there be need of housing more 
people; its roof was so grand in suggestion of 
embrace and protection that there seemed to be 
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no bounds to its benevolence. In the attics the 
walls and the roof were one ; here the overhead 
shelter and the restraint of walls could not be 
thought of apart. The casements were of many 
sizes, forbidding the curiosity of rude people, but 
opening so wide that there was no hindrance 
to far-seeing or to the welcoming of cleansing 
winds. 

Now, no house is of much account without its 
gardens ; and no gardens, whether of pleasure or 
produce, are of much avail if complete in them- 
selves. They need many adjuncts ; the neigh- 
bourhood of other people's gardens ; wide com- 
mon-lands ; near hills to climb for such as love 
the rising and setting of the sun ; distant snow- 
peaks telling of greater things than men and their 
gardens. So blessed was the woman whose story 
is here told that her gardens, opening upon corn- 
fields and meadows, led onwards to pine-clad 
hais ; from these, again, to silver waterfalls and 
dark mountains; and thence to the eternal snows. 
But certain of her casements looked upon a land 
that lay covered with a yellow fog and led no one 
knew whither. 

The gardens to the south were full of light and 
gay colours, shadow and sweet odours. Grand 
sweeps of herbaceous flowers opened their ranks 
to yew-hedged groves where the lowly mosses 
thrived, where feet, weary with dancing, found 
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rest, and where eyes, exalted with desire by sun- 
light and flower, fell into willing obedience. 
Grassy terraces gave opportunity to peacocks' 
grandeur and justified their pride. Butterflies 
hovered in the grace of a tireless industry, know- 
ing how God's harmony and their own little 
bellies were enriched by the uplifting yet wingless 
flowers. Bees bartered poUen for honey, thus en- 
closing fast in tiny seeds sure promises of the 
ever new-born inheritance. Humming-birds and 
dragon-flies shot silent flashes of colour across 
the dark trees ; while sober thrushes still sang of 
the spring that was gone. Roses bloomed, ^heavy 
with the scent of memories ; and on shady banks, 
dewy and touched by the sun's fine beams only 
at evening, violets breathed to the warm air their 
tender recallings. No garden fairer than this of 
the woman's could be found in all the wide world. 
Indeed, no fairer garden could be planned, I think, 
in heaven itself. To its comfort and healing and 
inspiration flocked all her friends ; many children 
to play ; many youths and maidens, seeking their 
destined mates, to laugh and to weep and to 
serve the law of their being ; many tired mothers 
and crippled fathers to find faith once more. 
Indeed, many broken lives, drawn thither to die 
because no other hope remained, went forth again 
to seek what the world had denied them. Among 
all these the chief was her lover. All were her 
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friends ; none was denied. Thus was her heart a 
nook in the Kingdom of Heaven come. 

Other windows of the house looked westward 
upon gardens where grew all things that are eaten 
by man for his good. The mauve and yellow 
blooms of lowly potatoes, the scarlet flowers of 
coming beans, the great hedges of purple arti- 
chokes and ruddy tomatoes, banks of green 
marrows, their yellow flowers still untwisting their 
bonds, aU made for colour and gaiety against the 
sobriety of copper-green and ruddy cabbages or 
regiments of peas. The vegetables were made yet 
gayer by flowers, such as love-in-a-mist, pinks, 
pansies, and Canterbury bells, which bordered the 
by-paths ; while, when the morning dew was still 
fresh, robins and starlings and blackbirds twittered 
and trilled as they gathered worms to feed their 
fledglings. 

Beyond the garden was a great undulating 
orchard inclined to the south, with weird old 
apple trees and many prim young ones. Here also 
the birds were busy, alike with the grubs that 
destroy the fruit and later with the fruit itself ; 
for the fruit is equally God's gift to grub and bird 
and man. On shadowed banks adjoining the 
orchard and in the woods around grew many 
herbs that cure sicknesses, foxglove, hemlock, 
nightshade, and wood-betony ; while away on 
the downs were euphrasy and dandelion, gentian 
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camomile, and agrimony. Here, also, among 
those wide green bosoms of the mother Earth, 
nestled fields of wheat and oats and barley for 
men's husbandry and food. There were pastures, 
too, for sheep, giving noble work to shepherds 
and wool to multitudes ; for cows, with work for 
dairymaids, milk for hungry calves and babies ; , 
for oxen, which toil at the plough or draw timber 
to saw-mill to earn their due wages ; for horses, 
broken and ridden by men to delight both bearer 
and burden. All these lands of produce served 
an eternal purpose ; . and the woman rejoiced 
in them all because she shared them with 
others. 

Casements yet again opened to the north, whose 
wind, searching the deeps of man's needs, braces 
his heart to duty and bids the blood leap. These 
windows were set in the attics where that which 
covered gave outlook. Here the landscape was 
wider than from the other sides of the house ; for 
the eyes somehow would not rest on the gardens 
below, but must look to the hills climbing up- 
wards, further and further beyond the gracious 
downs where the north wind gathers the clouds 
in her hands and casts them over the sleeping 
servants of man in sheltering snows. Though 
these mountains forbade aU, thought of climbing, 
there lay, far beyond and above them, great stores 
of glittering snow that cleaved, like eternal truth, 
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the blue of the heavens. These peaks somehow 
told the woman where lay her destiny and the 
hidden secret of her desires. She knew she must 
one day climb the highest. 

As she looked from any of these windows — 
south, west, or north — the woman knew that life 
. was good. She knew too that the mighty Spirit, 
inspiring all life with beauty and her own heart 
with hope, was good. She knew that man and 
beast, bird and flower, was each what it was be- 
cause they were " bright shootes of everlasting- 
nesse." But her mind was so ordered that she 
rriust often look eastwards also, and must open 
those casements which gave upon the land whence 
blew the withering east wind. Here the outlook 
had no beauty ; and, but for the constraining of 
her love for the snow-peaks, the hinges of the 
eastern windows had grown rusty, and the win- 
dows themselves had become blackened with 
smoke from within. Of which dark smoke more 
will presently be told. 

The landscape seen towards the east is not easy 
to describe. None saw it clearly ; therefore none 
understood. It was barren of vegetation. Though 
life teemed over and under its surface in vast 
crowds of struggling people, there was nothing to 
live for. Yet their murmurings and groanings, 
their harsh laughter and bitter tears, all told of 
some seeking. But what thing did they seek with 
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life so damaged ? Could they be so intent upon 
death as they seemed ? Though crushing one 
another, robbing one another, trampling one 
another, were they perhaps searching for some- 
thing to make life worthy ? If one watched 
closely, indeed, it seemed as though some of these 
people thought themselves blessed. But, despite 
the glittering stones tied to their fingers with 
golden wires ; despite pretty dead birds fastened 
about their heads, as if to lead the eyes of their 
friends away from their own shameless faces; and 
despite the slaves clothed in silk who were willing, 
in exchange for an over-abundance of food, to 
save their masters the trouble of living; despite 
these things, for the winning of which men had 
sacrificed men, and women children, their bodies 
were ailing with death. Their one virtue seemed 
to lie in their constant, if hopeless, search for 
remedy. Yet nothing could be seen clearly, let 
me repeat, because of the yellow fog which hovered 
above. It rose upwards, and the north wind blew 
it away. Yet always it thickened ; for it arose 
from a deep abysmal fire which the people fed 
and worshipped. They breathed it and thought 
it was life, though they knew it was poison. One 
thing, however, was clear to the woman as she 
looked ; for tears do not always blind. Most of 
the creatures who peopled the foggy plain were 
starving. Therefore would she sometimes leave 
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her house and, taking good neighbours with her, 
would run into the throng, crying that the downs 
needed labour and would give food for all ; nay, 
more than food, the life itself. But they of the 
city who starved, being no less clever than grimy 
and bad, offered her strange things, whose soul 
was steam or lightning or oil from deep rocks, 
and said, " Take these things into the fields. 
They are engines. Each can do the work of a 
thousand men. Send us the food they will force 
from the soil ; but leave us in peace to labour for 
jewels and fogs and remedies, and dance in the 
great competition for death." So that many 
helpers from the country-side fled, lest despair 
should make them mad also. But some took the 
engines and set them to work. These soon sent 
their sons also into the cities to help build the 
engines. Not the less surely did the people of the 
black plain starve and die. But when the woman 
went home, she was neither driven by despair nor 
hoping to trick Nature. Her part it was to be- 
lieve more than she knew or do less than she 
might. 

Now, when we are told the outlook of every 
room in her house, and when we are told how the 
outlook seemed to her, we are told everything 
that need be known about the rooms themselves. 
For nothing is but what it is seen to be by such 
as have eyes to behold. AU the rooms were as 
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nothing, bare wide boards, bare uplifted rafters, 
bare timbers for walls, save for the sights that 
came in. Thus the woman's rooms were nobly 
furnished and adorned; for her house, with its 
wide-flung casements, held the whole world. Some 
of its rooms were as wide as the snowy peaks, and 
sheltered all things of Art and Nature that are 
lovely. But the eastern chambers were obscure 
as the outlook of the east itself, and narrowed 
themselves into empty cabins where Nature lay 
cribbed and Art stood confined. 

Now, there was one chamber in the centre of 
the house hedged in on all sides by windowed 
rooms, and therefore itself quite windbwless. 
The woman called it her Cabinet of Darkness. 
It had but one door, though this one door opened 
into every room, north, south, west, and east, 
and never looked like the same door. Sometimes 
it was too heavy to move ; sometimes so light 
that to touch its surface with a butterfly-wing was 
enough to throw it wide open ; sometimes it 
seemed to glow with two crossed rays of a rosy 
light, yet dimly. Nor was it often found when 
sought. Sometimes, when the woman least de- 
sired to see it, it would boldly confront her, and 
seemingly with a quite purposeless insistence. 
But, whenever and wherever found, she must 
enter its darkness — and that with no delay. She 
knew not why this should be. But, having 
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entered, she must close the door quickly behind 
her, lest evil befall. 

What evil ? The darkness of that inner room 
was terrible. It was not mere absence of light ; 
for it could be seen and heaixd and felt. It even 
filled the soul and withered its springs. No mere 
thing of life or death could kill as this darkness 
killed. No grief was like it ; no tears could soften 
the dismay of its embrace. There were no words 
to describe, nor colour to portray, nor music to 
suggest, the discord and denial of nature which 
compounded the essence of that darkness. Yet 
experience had taught the woman that she dared 
not hesitate on the threshold of that cabinet. For 
when she did so hesitate, holding the door ajar, 
the darkness would roll forth in black clouds, fill 
her rooms and blacken her windows. So heavy, 
indeed, would be the pressure of the darkness upon 
the door that she often could scarcely close it. 
Once the darkness nearly killed her ; but the 
story of how this came about must never be told, 
nor how a white-winged Presence from the snow- 
clad peaks took her by the hand, closed the black 
door, and taught her to clean, inch by inch, the 
diamond panes of her casements. Nevertheless, 
though now saved from a recurrence of such 
danger because it had once and for all time been 
overcome, she yet must face, again and again, the 
inner darkness of the windowless cabinet. 
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As the years passed over the woman's beautiful 
head, and the grey hairs streaked with loving 
touch the dark locks crowning her baby-like eyes 
and fearless hrow, the need grew ever greater of 
facing the fog-stained east. The joy of her gardens 
was not enough. The raising of roots and crops 
to feed the poor-^whom she had always with her 
— needed but brief supervision. The Downs, with 
their cattle and coombes, their sheep and clouds, 
their ploughs and horses and dogs, still held her 
heart, but gave her no peace. Into the throng of 
tumult and vice, where the hand-shake meant 
grasping, where hunger meant greed, where ex- 
change meant usury, where love meant ^ofana- 
tion, where lies seemed necessary to man lest he 
die of starvation, thither must she go in hope. 
Thence, too, must she often come, alas ! in sorrow 
and grief. But, whenever she came into that 
eastern room, the black door of the Cabinet of 
Darkness always assailed her. Every time she 
faced it, the shining of the red cross was more 
distinct on its blackened oak than ever before. 
Nevertheless, despite this hope of compassion, 
every time she entered and closef* ^^^ ^or behind 
her, she would fall on the floor, with eyes wide 
open to the darkness. Fear made her, hide her 
face and head with her hands and arms. Nor 
dared she go forth again, though the door had no 
fastening, until a hundred more hairs of her head 
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had turned from black into whiteness. Then she 
would rise again, she knew not why, would take 
heart and hope, would walk in her gardens, would 
look to her orchards, would lift her eyes to the 
snow-mountains, and would enter once more the 
eastern room. Thence also she would run to the 
fog-hidden desert to" tell its poor people in palaces 
and slums the meaning of bread and beauty, of 
love and truth. Her friends wondered at her 
eagerness, thinking there must surely be some- 
thing abnormal in the sublimeness of her sanity. 
For reward, the woman's hair became more 
streaked with silvery threads as the understand- 
ing in her eyes waxed younger and the sweetness 
of her mouth grew stronger. 

At last, upon a certain day, when all the south 
and the west were settling into twilight, and the 
snow-peaks, rosy with the setting sun, shone out 
of the opalescent haze of their valleys, she turned 
once more to the darkening east and went to tend 
the starving. Once more she found that many 
sufferers, who seemed to deserve yet had not 
earned their misery, could not be reached by her 
hand. She found that some, just because of her 
charity, refused work in the fields, although their 
children were without bread. She discovered sons 
of her own shepherds rushing to feed the city's 
fire, giving, it seemed, their souls for its fuel. She 
found that some learned and lazy men of the fog 
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declared that all life beyond the pale of its bene- 
ficent protection was now impossible ; while 
others, though with some semblance of sorrow, 
allowed that the cruel-wheeled engines must in 
the service of progress ride down the old pastoral 
beauty and butcher the cattle. Doctors said that 
man could do nothing, still less woman, to change 
the law of events, and that Nature would find her 
own remedy, even though she had no remedy for 
man. Geologists felt assured of the earth's power 
to obliterate her labours, as she had often done 
before by the belching forth of imprisoned fires. 
Pious shopkeepers, firmly satisfied in their own 
success, looked for solution of the problem of life, 
as they styled its disaster, in the slow and certain 
law of survival of the fit and in an ultimate 
colossal remnant sale to the powers of darkness. 
Chemists declared man to be but the by-product 
of a curious experiment in evolution ; and that 
the gods, thus amusing themselves, and now sick 
to death of the game, were insensate and hateful. 
Terrorised, hopeless, the woman fled back yet 
again to the Cabinet of Darkness with a bigger 
despair gripping her heart than had ever sat 
there before. She shut the door. She looked 
straight into the eyes of het terror, the Great 
Denial. For one ason-stretched minute she 
thought she was at last sane and understood. 
She saw that truth was but a lie, beauty but 
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paint, music but a discipline of discord, freedom 
but a myth ; yet still she knew she was in dark- 
ness. At last, in agonised dismay, in rending 
despair, she arose to full height and reached up- 
wards with her hands higher than ever before. 
They touched the roof. She had not known how 
near the roof lay. She thrust upon it with what 
force she might because it seemed to come between 
her soul and the uplifting of her prayers. 

Then the roof opened up into the night. Up 
into its sweeping depths fled her soul's darkness. 
And there, right above her eyes, sailed the shining 
moon, and flooded the cabinet with light. Around 
the moon was the great sea of the deep blue 
firmament ; and the wind of the north blew 
straight from the snow to cleanse the cabinet in 
aU its comers. 

Thus it was at last that the woman understood 
how the walls of the chamber without casements 
were the walls of her own inmost soul, into which, 
not the north, nor the south, nor the west, no, 
not even the heart of the best beloved, could 
enter; but only God Himself. And she knew 
there was more understanding to come, because 
it had begun. She grew content to wait upon the 
WUl of the Supreme. And she knew that herself, 
being but child of Nature, must do what could be 
done to save that nature from the destruction of 
herself and her suffering people. 
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Then followed more of weeping than pen can 
tell. Indeed, nothing that happens in God's secret 
places can be told. Therefore God's life cannot be 
proved to wise men befogged, despite their de- 
vising of crooked ways to circumvent straightness. 
They are the last to find the secret places. 

But when the woman's weeping was done — 
though the joy in her soul was so great that she 
desired no more of her windows for a while, and 
though the truth of the sun and moon and stars, 
of the snow-peaks and the yellow fogs, now lay 
about her heart in a wonderful silence — she opened 
the secret door and went forth again into her 
house. And I, waiting, saw a moonlight aureole 
around her head and shining beyond. Her hair 
was all silver and radiant. But her blue eyes 
shone like the morning sky when Venus is closing 
her vigil. The Cabinet of Darkness had flooded 
her house with light from beyond all horizons. 



I who tell the story saw her face as no other 
man has seen it. Thus it was that my eyes fell 
also upon the sins that hindered my going. And 
I, too, wept, for I had never yet dared enter the 
inner door of my soul because of its blackness, 
though knowing my need. She took me by the 
hand; and, because of her aureoled beauty, I now 
believe. A time may come when I, even I, shall 
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see the red cross on the door of my soul and brave 
my innermost darkness. 

May God have mercy upon that soul, even 
as the woman in the house of many casements, 
whose inmost chamber lies open to the sky, has 
mercy. 

GREVILLE MAC DONALD. 



EPILOGUE 



DAWN 

Spring is passing quietly into early summer. It 
is the most winning season of the year, and it is 
so because it is neither spring nor summer, but 
catches what is sweetest from each, catches its 
blossom, wears it thus garlanded for a week, and 
then — the mystery and delicacy of it all has 
vanished and summer is upon us. The season 
owes no fealty to the calendar ; it is its own 
season, it is itself only. 

In the twilight of the dawn of one of these 
witching days I am in the dewy fields. It is the 
dawn of a day when the sun means to be supreme, 
and the first moment of his supremacy is near. 
As it lingers. Nature begins here and there to 
awake. There come to ears and eyes the first 
movements and sounds of bird and beast. 

The steer lifts himself from his bed on the grass, 
and turning to the sun, stretches himself out to 
the full and awaits its rise. 

And the birds : a few soft inward twitters to 
the nestlings, and then that simultaneous out- 
burst of unpremeditated song and melody and 
music that greets the birth into the world of 
another day. 

And if you turn your eyes and your ears from 
234 
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the sky and the birds and look along the fields 
and the banks, the flowers also are awaking, un- 
folding their eyelids under the resistless invitation 
of the sun and turning to greet him, to give him 
joy of the day. 

Meanwhile, though beasts and birds and flowers 
are loosed from sleep, and each in their own way 
are greeting the dawn and the sun, the world of 
man still slumbers. But as I linger, this too 
awakes, and the old familiar thing is upon us 
again. The same drama is unfolding itself before 
my eyes which has unfolded itself before other 
eyes, with or without observation, for countless 
ages. If you have ever been in the fields on such 
a morning in such a season and watched the sun's 
advent, you wiU know what is meant by " all the 
sweetness of a common dawn." 

Something is in my mind, and the witchery of 
this ineffable dawn intensifies it, and it will not 
be silenced. The thing crystallises at this moment, 
and the question is imperious as it has never been 
before. The beasts and birds and flowers, the 
men and women, the boys and girls, the little 
children and the infants — they are all before me, 
as they awake at the call of the dawn and the 
sun. They awake — ^you see it all before you 
and you feel it within you — they awake to life. 
But something this morning forces upon you 
another thought, puts the thought into the shape 
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of a question, and gives you no rest till you 
answer it. They awake to life, but do they awake 
to love ? 

Let us leave the birds and the beasts and the 
flowers to answer in their own way. But for us, 
what answer shall we give for ourselves ? They 
awake to life, but do they awake to love ? 

The years come and go, and the same question 
is there, and the answer to it does not change. 
The answer is always the same. It is neither yes 
nor no. It is both yes and no. It is such as to 
fill us with strangely mingled feelings of joy and 
sadness and hope. 

In common with the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, the great instinctive passions of 
love are with us in the world to-day as they have 
been with our forerunners for countless genera- 
tions. This ancient, elementary, inevitable, tra- 
ditional essence enriches the blood and haunts the 
spirit of humanity to-day as it has done through 
the ages. Take now one example only. 

A mother is gazing at her baby as it sleeps, or 
lies in her arms awake. There is that in her heart 
and in her face which has been in the hearts and 
the faces of women for unnumbered ages, and 
there has never been anything like it in the world, 
and there never will be. And since this is but 
one example of the existence among us to-day of 
other such loves, wonderful, mystical, fathomless. 
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adorable, the contemplation of all this can only 
fill our hearts with joy. 

But there is sadness also, and plenty of it. 
Those ancient, hereditary, instinctive passions of 
love stand, we hope and believe, secure and in- 
violable, and so will stand for ever. But, apart 
from them, the circumstances of our lives to-day 
fhwart and hinder and starve the development 
and the range not only of the sense of a common 
love of humanity, a common brotherliness and 
sense of human solidarity, but of much more than 
this. They thwart and hinder and starve our 
love for one another as fellow-countrymen, and 
even narrow the range of love and affection and 
friendship of one single individual of us for another. 
With the causes of all this and the remedy for it 
we are not now dealing. It is sufficient to know 
that for it all there is a remedy. That is, there 
is hope. 

And so we come back again to our question and 
its reply. They awake to life, but do they awake 
to love ? Yes and no. 

What — for, after all, this question also must of 
necessity come — what would their lives be if they 
were to awake to such love as they might awake 
to, and as we know they wiU awake to one day ? 
Deep down in the natures of every one of those 
who awoke to life on that sweet dawn lies that 
which, if allowed the range and liberty that is its 
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due, would give them, as they awoke to it, un- 
speakable joy and a wholly unimaginable increase 
of absolutely everything that makes life most 
worth living. For with the increase of the range 
of love there comes an unimaginable increase in 
the range of all that is greatest, noblest, most 
beautiful, most joyful in humanity itself and of 
all that it can aspire to and achieve. 

What will it be when those who awake to life 
awake also to such love as this ? I know that to 
such love they will awake some day. And the 
knowledge of it is a more joyful thing in my life 
than all other knowledge put together. And 
to quicken the advent of such, an awakening Is a 
thing more worth striving for than all other 
things put together. 

C. C. COTTERILL. 



Life Everlasting, we thank Thee, we bless Thee, 
Caress Thee, 
Confess Thee, 
And trust Thee for ever ! 

Oh, lift our endeavour to Thee, Everliving, 
That, striving, 
Life-giving, 
We, we may receive Thee, 

And ever enweave Thee in deeds love-enwoven. 
And proven, 
Uncloven, 
Bright armour of glory ! 

Oh, perfect the story Thy wisdom desireth, 
Inspireth 
And fireth, 
In clay of Thy making I 

For we. Lord, partaking of Thee, Uncreated, 
Are fated, 
Unsated, 
To thirst with deep passion 

Until Thou canst fashion the seed to a flower — 
Empower 
And dower 
Each soul with Thy beauty — 

Thro' stern grief and duty, the life in us lifting 
Yet sifting 
And gifting 
With Godhead immortal ; — 
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Till Thou, thro' the portal called death gently leading. 
Still heeding, 
Yet speeding, 
Wilt, suddenly turning— 

Those arms wide with yearning round each of us 
casting — 

Feast love, that was fasting, 
\yith love everlasting, 
Life, Love, God, FathSr! 
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